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An Appraisal of Sumner's Folkways 


ROBERT C. HARTNETT, S.J. 


The concepts ‘‘folkways”’ and ‘‘mores’’ to which William Graham 

Sumner first gave ‘‘a clear-cut meaning and a definite place in socio- 
ogical analysis’ * have won acceptance among American sociolo- 
ists. If Catholics have to reject Sumner’s theory in toto, as some 
vem inclined to do, they should reject it after a fair hearing. If 
they can accept it in part, the theory should be freed of its invalid 
ssumptions and obvious exaggerations. Its weaknesses and in- 
onsistencies should be pointed out in terms that appeal to sociolo- 
ists as empirical investigators of social phenomena. 
This paper will examine the theory of folkways and mores by 
etting forth first Sumner’s conceptual framework and methodology 
ind then the theory of folkways and mores itself, in general and in 
wveral of its most important applications. In the course of this 
study an evaluation of the validity of the theory will emerge. 


I 


Neither Sumner’s conceptual scheme nor his methodology need 
delay us long. Not in Folkways but in The Science of Society, 
Sumner’s voluminous notes posthumously arranged for publication 
by his fides Achates A. G. Keller, must we look for a delineation 
of the master’s approach.’ In the third volume of this work a long 
chapter is devoted to these general aspects of Sumner’s sociology. 

Sumner assumed an extreme positivist position, denying validity 
to ‘eternal verities’’ and to any form of reasoning other than the 
inductive.* He denies the reality of absolute values in ethics. In 
uch questions as whether man is free or whether God exists, he 
thows a disdainful uninterest.© But he ends by adopting a de- 


‘William Graham Sumner, Folkways. Boston: Ginn & Company, 1911 
(2nd edition). 

*Barnes and Becker, Contemporary Social Theory, p. 58. 

*The Science of Society. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1927. Vol. 
III, ec. vii. 

‘Op. cit., p. 2169. 

* Loc. cit. 

*Op. cit., p. 2173. 
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terminist philosophy. Spencerian evolutionism of the unilinear and 

mechanistic type supplied him with a conceptual framework: 
Evolution means only adaptation... to life-conditions. Ad- 
justments come into effect by the action of inevitable evolution- 
ary factors. They could not be otherwise. Whether they 
represent to our eyes progress or degeneration is a matter of no 
scientific significance.’ 


He is satisfied with such general observations as 


The interest for the science of society lies in the adjustment 
of mores and the institutions to life-conditions of society.* 


Consistently with his unilinear evolutionary presuppositions he 
considers primitive society the most promising area of sociological 
observation, and he gives the usual reason for concentrating on that 
field rather than on social origins, or historical societies, or con- 
temporary societies.° 

It might be accurate to say that Sumner employed no scientific 
methodology at all. He is interested only in discovering how peo- 
ple manage to get along socially, how they adjust themselves to 
“‘life-conditions’’; and he is satisfied to proceed by citing data accord- 
ing to the method Znaniecki has called ‘‘illustrative enumeration.” ” 
Any proposition occurring to the fancy of man can be established 
if all one requires to substantiate the generalization are a few scat- 
tered illustrations of its having occurred here and there. In the 
multifarious mélanges of travelers’ tales will be found at least a few 
accounts of every aberration of which man is capable. The trouble 
with the method — in vogue during the heydays of Spencer, Sum- 
ner, and Westermarck — is not merely that it represents the fallacy 
of hasty generalization. The deeper defect of this method, or lack 
of method, is that individual culture-traits cannot be understood 
apart from the total cultural configuration, or at least offer 
no surety of being understood if unrelated to the whole culture-pat- 
tern. The worst example in Folkways of wrenching a culture- 
trait totally out of context is Sumner’s likening of the Christian 
practice of partaking of the Body of Christ to the primitive practice 
of cannibalism.’ Like a phrase from Shakespeare, a culture-trait 


* Tbid., p. 2191. * Ibid., p. 2190. *Ibid., pp. 2183-88. 

* The Method of Sociology (1934), p. 224. 

“ Folkways, pp. 386-7 and p. 451. Of course, the error of hasty gen- 
eralization is bad enough. For example, Sumner reports as an example 
of folkways that an Irish chief in the twelfth century, when his soldiers 
brought to him the head of a man he hated, “tore the nostrils and lips with 
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torn from its meaningful context becomes unintelligible. Since 1910 
this grasshopper method of picking and choosing among anthro- 
pological data has been replaced, of course, by the scientific investiga- 
| tion of culture-elements forming culture-patterns ‘‘in-togetherness.”’ 
Goldenweiser, Wissler, Linton, Benedict, the Lynds, and Malinowski 
have proved successful exponents of this functionalist methodology. 

Hardly any contemporary American sociologist swears allegiance 
to Spencerian evolutionism, and no reputable ethnologist today 
tolerates Sumner’s habit of proof by illustration. So far as his 
| conceptual framework and methodology are concerned in his theory 
of folkways and mores, we may expect our fellow-sociologists to 
lend a sympathetic ear to a re-appraisal of Sumner’s theory. 


II 


Sumner has undertaken to explain why men originate and per- 
petuate the customs and usages and beliefs they do in the process 
| of managing to solve their problems of their life in common. The 
theory he hit upon as an over-all explanation of why men act as 
they do is his theory of folkways and mores. 





Folkways are ways of doing things which grow out of blunder- 
ing and unconscious attempts to satisfy needs, or to adjust one’s 
actions to life-conditions.'® The actions are performed without any 
intention of establishing regularities of behavior, and selection of 
this type of action rather than that is made purely on the basis of 
experience of pleasure or pain. This ‘‘method of rude experiment 
and selection” is instinctive, like the ways of animals. The whole 
tenor of Sumner’s explanation of what he admits cannot be ex- 
plained (the origin of folkways)** sounds as if folkways originated 
when man was not yet human. This interpretation, however, can- 
not be wholly correct since Sumner recognizes that folkways are 
continually being formed in man’s present state. But it remains 
true that Sumner’s analysis of the evolution of folkways would be 
somewhat more consistent, although still not free from ambiguities, 
if their origin could be ascribed to a time when mankind was in a 


his teeth, in a most savage and inhuman manner,” op cit., p. 335. The. 
incident, whether reliably reported or not, as a detached item is as mean- 
ingless as a freak in Ripley’s Odditorium. Yet Sumner considers the 
action as a custom. 

“Op. cit., pp. 2-4. Compare pp. 28-31, 33-39, 45 ff, 53-72, 78-82, etc. 

* Ibid., p. 7. 
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state half-animal and half-human. For folkways, in Sumner’s 
theory, evolve behavioristically. 

“The young learn them by tradition, imitation, and authority.” 
These familiar terms are not analyzed, but there is nothing revolu- 
tionary in them. That the young inherit a cultural tradition, that 
they imitate others, and that the authority of grown-ups over chil- 
dren and of ruling classes and cultural élites over the masses of men 
have exercised great influence in imposing patterns of conduct are 
today commonplaces of social psychology. 


The folkways are described as ‘“‘uniform, universal in the group, 
imperative, and invariable.” As time goes on they become ‘‘more 
and more arbitrary, positive, and imperative.” 


In the course of these very confident affirmations with which 
he opens his work, Sumner introduces the concept of mores. These 
are described as folkways, ways of doing things to answer needs, 
which become customary not merely on the basis of the single in- 
terest of pleasure or pain but in view of intelligent reflection that 
they are conducive to societal welfare. In the quest for food as well 
as in war, says Sumner, “‘the most uncivilized men do things which 
are painful, but which have been found to be expedient.’ 


When this conviction as to the relation to welfare is added to 
the folkways they are converted into mores, and by virtue of 
the philosophical and ethical element added to them, they win 
utility and importance and become the source of the science and 
art of living.*® 


This seems to be a rather large order, and it is not simplified by later 
definitions of mores. 


When the elements of truth and right are developed into doc- 
trines of welfare, the folkways are raised to another plane. 
They then become capable of producing inferences, developing 
into new forms, and extending their constructive influence over 
men and society. Then we call them the mores. The mores 
are the folkways, including the philosophical and ethical gen- 
eralizations as to societal welfare which are suggested by them, 
and inherent in them, as they grow.’® 


This is bewildering conceptual legerdemain. The folkways are the 
hats and the mores are the rabbits, but we are still the inquiring boy 
who cannot understand how rabbits can be produced by hats. It 
is noteworthy that in the process the mores achieve something like an 


“Op. cit., p. 8. * Ibid. * Op. cit., p. 30. 
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independent existence, akin to Platonic ideas, so that they become 
the real rulers of society. 

The enormous distance between folkways on the one side and 
mores on the other in this theory has been obscured by Sumner him- 
self, and seems not to have been very clearly noticed by others. Folk- 
ways are said to come into existence through ‘“‘the frequent repeti- 
tion of petty acts, often by great numbers acting in concert or at 
least acting in the same way when face to face with the same need.” 7 
He goes on to say that this process ‘‘produces habit in the individual 
and custom in the group.’’ But unfortunately Sumner uses his own 
terminology so carelessly that it becomes very difficult to label one 
set of customs as he reports them as folkways and another as mores. 
But I think we may take as folkways the whole outfit of technical 
customs by which a people carries on its social life: the way people 
in any given society dress, prepare food, design and build houses, 
use language, take physical recreation, and in general answer their 
needs in activities that lie on the lower levels of culture. By the 
way people dress I mean here the way they answer their need of pro- 
tecting themselves from heat and cold and dampness, not the way 
they dress to satisfy their ideals of modesty. 

On this lower level of life Sumner’s theory of the origin of the 
ways people behave does not entirely lack plausibility. It leaves out 
of account important psychological motives, and it vastly oversim- 
plifies the processes of social selection. It does not apply to as many 
customs as Sumner would like to apply it to. But it serves a useful 
purpose in emphasizing how unthinkingly people adopt traditional 
forms of answering needs. In America today social change takes 
place at an incredible velocity, but we must remember that stagna- 
tion is much more common in other parts of the world. And we 
are beginning to realize that in many forms of military and economic 
activity we have kept on reproducing the patterns handed down to 
us quite unthinkingly. 

One would probably have to discriminate many different levels 
of folkways in order to allow any considerable validity to Sumner’s 
description of the lowest level of them. But offhand one can think 
of customs which may be roughly described as ‘‘uniform, universal 
in the group, imperative, and invariable’ and which are learned by 
the young through ‘‘tradition, imitation and authority’’ if not be- 
havioristically, at least in a very unthinking manner. Language 


“J0id., p: 8. 
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as a child learns it might be one of these, although Sumner’s interest 
of pleasure and pain would not wholly explain its origin.'* Every- 
one admits that language is quite conventional, and a two-year-old 
child cannot be regarded as self-determined in either accepting or 
not accepting the language employed in the household. Fashions 
in dress are customs which pretty closely answer Sumner’s descrip- 
tion.’” A man cannot choose whether he will appear at a public 
banquet in evening dress or in an Oriental gown. If the choice 
occurred to him, it is true, he would be physically free to dress as a 
Brahmin. But the imperiousness of the folkways consists, it seems 
to me, in the psychological quasi-determinism by which the thought 
is never suggested to his imagination in our society. We do hundreds 
of things without ever adverting to alternatives and therefore in a 
socially determined way, merely because people do things in these 
ways in our society. We are rarely, of course, so robbed of our free- 
dom that we cannot exercise it once we reflect on the choice. Sum- 
ner’s theory deserves to be taken seriously, not because folkways in 
his sense have all the imperiousness he ascribes to them, but because 
they do weigh heavily in the balance when choices have to be made. 
The compelling power of socially enforced patterns of conduct is 
observably very great. As a matter of fact when they conflict with 
moral imperatives they often win out. The conclusion seems to be 
that modes of behavior which are morally preferable become much 
easier to choose if they are invested with a degree of social accept- 
ance as well. The danger among Catholic students of sociology is 
not that they will exaggerate the rdle of folkways but that they 
will fail to realize how decisive that rdle is. 

Even among adults are not many actions determined by force 
of suggestions?*® The effectiveness of advertising goes far to prove 
that in matters not involving the higher values (e.g., the use of 
cigarettes) the behavior of the bulk of a population can be shaped 
by a sufficiently clever and repeated exploitation of the power of 
suggestion. Men come to a belief ‘“‘uniform, universal in the group, 
imperative, and invariable’ that orange-juice is the all-necessary 
element in a healthful breakfast. ‘Women can be made to wear on 


**Sumner discusses the social convention and tradition of language but 
strangely labels it not folkways, but mores, pp. 138 ff. 

* Sumner is very interesting on fashions, not only of dress but of ideas, 
op cit., pp. 184ff. R. M. MaclIver’s Society (1937), cc. xviii-xx makes 
brilliant use of Sumner’s theory of folkways and mores. 

” Folkways, pp. 19-22, 173-180. 
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their heads anything at all in the category of headgear, and many 
objects which seem to fall outside that category. The error of posi- 
tivists like Sumner lies in concluding that because people follow 
the leader they follow him behavioristically. They might follow 
him freely. They might drink orange-juice because they find on 
trying it that it improves their health. But the opposite error is to 
suppose that there is not a level of life on which men live compara- 
tively unthinking lives, conforming their actions in large measure 
to what they see being done by their neighbors. The inclination 
to imitate and be like one’s fellows undoubtedly goes a long way 
towards accounting for much of social life. Sumner’s theory of 
folkways, then, enjoys some validity if taken as a partial explana- 
tion of certain types of social behavior. 


Ill 


His theory of mores is another story.*' Here he shifts from an 
emphasis on an unconscious, instinctive, genetic social force to a 
recognition of activity guided by ends to be achieved. This activity 
involves intelligent reflection, as Sumner was well aware. What 
is to determine the ends for which men will endure pain? 

Sumner has no answer except to recur to his theory of folkways. 
Folkways determine mores. The unconscious and irrational pre- 
determines the conscious and rational. He introduces certain basic 
interests to explain why men seek the end they do. These are hun- 
ger, love, vanity, and fear.2* The confusion of explaining mores 
in terms of the quite different folkways is worse confounded by 
Sumner’s use of the term folkways in the sense of mores: 

The folkways are necessarily ‘‘true’’ with respect to some world 

philosophy. Pain forced men to think. The ills of life im- 

posed reflection and taught forethought. . . .”° 
Through some gypsy alchemy, experience of pain is supposed to 
have forced men to excogitate transcendental ideas and mankind’s 
whole mental outfit. In looking for an explanation of misfortune 
(though it is not clear why “higher animals’’ should seek ‘‘explana- 
tions’’ of such things) men hit upon the notion of ghosts as the 
cause of life’s woes. 


"Op. cit., pp. 3, 30, 38 ff, 56 ff, etc., especially c. ii, “The Characteristics 
of Mores,” pp. 75-118. 
* Tbid., p. 18. 


* Ibid., p. 29. Compare p. 57 where he tries to straighten out his tangled 
terminology. 
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Sumner seems to mean that men instinctively adopt and follow 
certain folkways and as time goes on they elevate these folkways to 
the level of mores by endowing them with the nimbus of societal wel- 
fare. The impossibility of deriving reason from unreason remains: 
the instinctive folkways offer no reasonable explanation for the 
emergence of concepts so far above them as those of adaptation to 
societal welfare. The mores are practically reduced to the status of 
folkways, and since the folkways are explained by saying equivalent- 
ly that ‘“‘men act the way they do because they act the way they 
do”’ or ‘‘everyone does what he does because everyone else does what 
he does,”’ the propositions become tautological and nothing is ex- 
plained finally.** 

The root of this confusion of concepts so different as folkways 
and mores lies in Sumner’s assumption that ‘‘men begin with acts, 
not with thoughts.” *° This assumption, by the way, runs directly 
counter to the well-grounded scholastic analysis of human psychol- 
ogy, which seems to rhyme with human experience much better. 
According to the scholastics, in human actions man first perceives 
the end or goal and then sets about selecting means to execute the 
action and attain the goal.2° Sumner would have improved his 
theory had he considered “‘hunger, love, vanity, and fear’’ not mere- 
ly mainsprings of action in an instinctive or physiological sense, but 
as motives of action in a psychological and purposive sense. Instead 
he uses the concepts of hunger, love, vanity, and fear (of ghosts and 
spirits) as representing behavioristic impulses which propel action 
apart from recognition of the object as a value. Speaking of these 
motives he re-iterates that the ‘‘folkways are unconscious, spon- 
taneous, uncoordinated.” *7 


The mores, of course, are “‘values.”” Sumner recognizes that 
through the process of evolution ‘“‘ethical principles have been de- 
termined which no civilized man would now repudiate (truthful- 
ness, love, honor, altruism).’’ 7* But he then affirms that ‘‘tradi- 
tional doctrines of philosophy and ethics are not by any means ad- 


* Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories, makes this criticism of 
Sumner’s theory of folkways, and it seems to be valid. 

* Folkways, p. 2. 

*S. Thomas, Summa Theologica, Ila, Ilae, q. 28. a. 7 ad 2 and q. 26 a. 1 
ad 1, and q. 47 a. 6, and Ia, Ilae, q. 138 a. 3. 

7 Folkways, p. 19. 

* Tbid., p. 33. 
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justed smoothly to each other or to modern notions.” *° He refers 
to two antagonistic codes, the ‘‘ethical policy’’ taught in books and 
in schools and the conflicting ‘‘success policy.’’ *° 

Here again Sumner falls into confused thinking. Folkways de- 
termine the mores in his theory, as we have seen. But the folkways 
in each society are said to possess an inner consistency within them- 
selves. That is one of their main characteristics.** He even asserts 
that the mores likewise tend to be consistent.** This insight fore- 
shadows functionalism, and shows acumen on Sumner’s part. But 
if folkways possess an inner consistency, and if folkways determine 
the mores, how can antagonistic sets of mores confront each other 
in the same society? 

A similar inconsistency arises in respect to harmful folkways.** 
Sumner recognizes that harmful folkways can grow up. He con- 
siders that the custom of destroying a man’s goods in a burial rite 
was a harmful custom. It destroyed useful capital. How did such 
a custom arise? ‘It is a direct deduction from other-worldliness; 
the dead man is supposed to want in the other world just what he 
wanted here.” ** But this “‘other-worldliness’’ again is supposed to 
be an outlook determined by the folkways, like everything else. And 
since the folkways themselves are said to be adopted on the simple 
basis of utility according to the pleasure-pain criterion as an adjust- 
ment to “‘life-conditions,”’ it becomes .nore than hard to understand 
how harmful and inexpedient customs like wasting goods could arise. 
He attributes the origin of such customs to ‘‘false inference,’’ but he 
does not explain why all of mankind's inferences are not ‘‘false,”’ 
or what he means by “‘true’’ and ‘“‘false.’’ In fact, in open con- 
tradiction to this confused explanation he goes right ahead to say 
that the folkways are always “‘right’’ and ‘“‘true.”’ * 

Sumner’s observation that conflicts do emerge in the mores is 
confirmed by ordinary human experience. Plato condemned the 
sexual license of Greek society, as many men today condemn busi- 
ness practices which conflict with their moral convictions. Large 
groups, such as Catholics, hold on to standards of conduct which 


* Ibid. 

” Ibid. 

" Tbid., pp. 5-6. 
* Ibid., p. 39. 

* Tbid., p. 26. 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid., pp. 28-9. 
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conflict with the socially accepted code of behavior. Sumner’s theory 
of mores cannot explain this common social phenomenon of ethical 
conflicts. If all mores are determined by the folkways, no such con- 
flicts should appear. 

How do ethical conflicts arise? The men who experience them 
declare either that their consciences will not permit them to follow 
the socially accepted code (as in the case, let us say, with certain con- 
scientious objectors in time of war), or divinely authorized religious 
teachers have assured them that God's truth conflicts with man’s 
customs (as in the case of Catholics regarding marital morality), 
or perhaps that supernatural illumination has made them see that 
the path of moral goodness takes a different turn from that of social 
practice. On the empirical level, sociology is incompetent to evalu- 
ate the authority of these moral guides. That is the business of 
ethics and theology. But the empiricist must recognize that the 
theory of mores proposed by Sumner fails to explain what it sets 
out to explain, namely, the origin of the beliefs men live by. The 
theory lacks inner consistency, and the phenomenon of ethical con- 
flicts points to other sources of moral codes beyond the socially de- 
termined mores. 

The theory of mores, however, throws some light on codes of 
conduct which gain social acceptance. In the first place, codes of 
etiquette answer fairly well to Sumner’s notion of mores. Again, 
it must be admitted that for many people in every society the code 
they live by consists largely of what is respectable, what they see 
others doing, what people of ‘“‘good breeding’ do. To what extent 
they succeed in reconciling this code with the dictates of conscience 
is more than any investigation will ever reveal. Only if they ac- 
cepted the socially approved code as final in every department of life 
would Sumner’s theory be valid for them, as a description of the 
empirical fact. And lastly, the theory of mores reminds us that the 
tendency to conform our conduct to that of the other members of 
our community is a strong psychological force in human behavior. 
Moralists have always recognized this when warning us of the evil 
of human respect. 


Conclusions 
1. Sumner’s theory of folkways seems to have some validity, at 
least as a partial explanation of the origin of customs dealing 


with the ways men answer their needs on the lower levels of 
human activity. 
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2. Even as regards folkways, however, Sumner exaggerates the un- 
conscious character of human actions, and he certainly includes 
in that category many actions which are purposive and deliberate 
to a greater or less degree. 


3. His theory of mores fails to recognize the enormous difference 
between ways of satisfying technical needs — food, shelter, 
clothes — and ways of regulating moral conduct towards in- 
telligently perceived ends. He fails to explain how mores arise 
from folkways. He fails to explain how mores can conflict with 
each other in the same society and within the same individual. 


4. The theory of mores calls attention to certain types of human 
behavior which are largely socially determined, such as forms 
of etiquette, to the fact that many people may possibly adopt 
as a moral code the social customs of their society, and to the 
further fact that in all men there operates a strong tendency to 
imitate what they see and to conform their conduct to that of 
other members of their social group. 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 
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Sociology of the Supernatural” 


LUIGI STURZO 


This title must sound strange to the general run of readers, and 
calls for an explanation of how sociology may venture to the thresh- 
old of the divine. There is such confusion of ideas on sociology, 
held as it has been within the boundaries of nature, that the need of 
carrying it into the supernatural field has not been clearly recognized. 

Sociology is not a study of society in the abstract as a meta- 
physical entity, nor a study from the moral standpoint of what so- 
ciety should be in political and economic or other fields, but it is a 
study of society as it is in the concrete — its origins, structure, form, 
character, process — with the aim of discovering the inner laws that 
are bound up with its very nature. This is the way in which soci- 
ology is a science. Its study can be divided up into branches, it can 
be carried on by particular analyses of this or that question, but 
there will be no true sociology if the branches are not united to the 
tree, if analysis is not brought back to synthesis the better to under- 
stand society in its concrete and living complexity. To fulfill its 
scientific purpose sociology should carry the study of society in the 
concrete into the fourth dimension, that of time, considering the 
formation of society from its most rudimentary beginnings down 
to the most advanced stage of present reality, seeking to divine the 
purposive tendencies that it reveals and to understand its orienta- 
tion towards the future. 

With this in view, society must be taken in its living nature 
and not reduced to a conceptual hypostasis, or worse, considered 
as a mysterious being outside and above the individuals of whom 
it is composed, a kind of divinity informing the personality of the 
separate individuals and endowing them, by means of collective co- 
ercion, with a potentiality foreign to their nature. Society is nothing 
other than the operative coexistence of individuals in an inexhaust- 
ible process. There cannot be either individuals without society 


* The following article is an excerpt from a forthcoming book by Don 
Luigi Sturzo, The True Life — Sociology of the Supernatural, to be pub- 
lished by the Catholic University of America Press. (Copies will be avail- 
able at St. Anthony’s Guild, Paterson, N. J.) 
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or society without individuals. Society is not a tertium quid, pre- 
supposing the single individual and coexisting individuals, or else 
forming individuality by means of association. Society exists and 
coexists only through individuals. 

The second chapter of Genesis touches on this social fact in the 
divine dictum: “Jt 1s not good for man to be alone; let Us make 
him a help like unto himself....’’ Society is born with Eve, the 
woman, intimate formation of the very body of man: “This now ts 
bone of my bone, and flesh of my flesh; she shall be called woman, 
because she was taken out of a man.”’ It is impossible to imagine a 
greater intimacy or a more effectual fellowship. The whole of so- 
ciety is the projection of individuals in their relationship and inter- 
activity; the more living and continuous this projection is, the 
broader the relationships involved, the more intense and constant 
the activity of each single member, then the wider, more effective 
and more deeply rooted is the society they form. 


We now ask: Why should not the study of sociology be extended 
to that supernatural life which forms a special synthesis, indeed the 
ultimate and pacifying synthesis, of society as a whole? Sociology 
belongs to the group which we call, to distinguish them from the 
physical and natural sciences, the moral sciences. There has been an 
endeavor, it is true, to reduce sociology to a biophysical or psycho- 
logical science, but in so doing analogy is made to change places with 
scientific postulate in an attempt to confuse the data of man’s free 
activity with his material environment; or else the psychological ex- 
periences of the individual or of associated individuals are transferred 
to the social entity as to a special kind of psychophysical being. True 
sociology is the science of society in its concrete existence and in its 
historical development. If the supernatural is a historical and social 
fact, it must fall within the field of sociological investigation. 


Even positivist sociologists have felt the need of studying the 
phenomena of morals and of religion as proper objects of their sci- 
ence. Yet there are two errors to be imputed to their system — that 
of eliminating or minimizing the freedom of the individual and that 
of abandoning any idea of the supernatural. Hence they reduce re- 
ligion, as a social fact, to pure naturalism or to a political moralism 
fostered by the dominant classes for their own interest. Such errors 
spring from considering sociology an experimental science of external 
facts, and eliminating both philosophy, as a metaphysical construc- 
tion, and history, as the inner process of society. 
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What is strange is that these sociologists believe that their study 
of the facts, their experimentalism, is a truly critical study which 
will enable them, by comparison and statistics, to discover the so- 
ciological laws. Criticism is valid only so far as it rests on princi- 
ples that guide investigations and appraisal, and so far, moreover, 
as these are founded on the certitude of truth. It would be a mistake, 
of course, to think that positivist sociologists wholly lack principles 
to guide their research; even in pure experimentalism there must be 
general criteria. But these sociologists are not aware of this, and 
hence, for want of that philosophy which they despise, they do not 
subject their principles and methods to critical examination. 

Here, at bottom, is the cause of their failure to perceive the inner 
character of history. For the true sociologist, history is simply so- 
ciety itself viewed in its temporal activity, that is, in the process of 
its existence. Is there any other way of learning to know a living 
being? Society is not a museum piece, set in a glass case, petrified 
into the immobility of death, the witness of a past already extinct. 
Society, while obeying the basic laws of human life, has always its 
historical novelty, its aspects of revelation, its inward dynamism. It 


is precisely history — not the outer history of the material facts but 
their inner reason, their logical connection, the metaphysic to which 
they give birth — that enables us to learn the laws of our social 
nature. 


With a deepening of sociologico-historical research we see clearly 
how false is the conception of society as the blindly determined prod- 
uct of natural forces, without realization that the freedom and re- 
sponsibility of individuals play an essential part. And it is history 
too that attests the supernatural fact as existing and inscribed in the 
human process, thus opening to us a window on the invisible world. 


A certain type of sociology has confined itself to studying the 
various social institutions in what are taken for primitive peoples, 
with the idea — a purely literary one — that there we shall find 
nature unsophisticated and almost in a pure state; or else with the 
idea — this time pseudo-scientific — that there we shall find the ini- 
tial germ of social evolution. The very men who proclaim that ex- 
perimentation must proceed without the interference of any general 
principle, assume on their own account such arbitrary principles as 
the innate naturalism of savage tribes and a social evolutionism from 
the savage to the civilized principles that cannot be verified without 
philosophy and without history. 
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Unfortunately, sociology was sired by positivism. Up till now 
it has been almost a positive monopoly. The positivist method, ap- 
plied to the special branches of sociology or to the classification of 
determined social data, has produced interesting studies and penetrat- 
ing analyses, and has advanced the knowledge of social structure; 
but all this material lacks a soul, it does not rise to human value, it 
cannot find a scientific synthesis. 

* + ” 

One of the reasons why sociology has been kept in a closed com- 
partment is that historians, philosophers and theologians — who 
should be concerned with it — not only do not recognize its scientific 
character but question whether sociology may be described as special 
branch of study, with its own proper object. 

In his Essai de Soctologie' the present writer sought to place 
sociology on such a plane that no one wishing to study it could deny 
it the character of a special science. As has been said, its object is 
the study of society in the concrete. If in analysis it is possible to 
study one side rather than another and to stress this rather than that, 
for synthesis it is necessary to embrace all human manifestations and 
all the social forms in their concrete outcome, which is society in act 
and in process. If one of the various social manifestations is omitted 
from the synthesis through arbitrary preconceptions or irrational 
methods, the result is an anti-scientific mutilation; and if the tem- 
poral measure is omitted from sociology, it is deprived of the means 
of studying the social rhythm and its inward life. 

A fossil exists in space but no longer in time, save as a witness 
to the past. Yet the fossil participates in time because, as its antiquity 
grows, it renders an ever more interesting testimony to the past by 
the fact that it has survived when time has swept away so many 
others. Thus the fossil becomes historicized, it becomes alive again 
in human thought. But the society seen by certain sociologists as an 
unmoving morphology or structure is worse than the fossil — which 
as such has still its reality; for such a society, taken out of time, is 
never experienced as living, and does not bear witness to its past be- 
cause it remains an inexistent abstraction. We must and should study 
the morphology of society; but if we wish to hold fast to the con- 
crete, we shall take society at a given point of the globe and at a 
given historical date and shall examine it in the concrete, seeking the 
constant elements it has in common with other societies in other 


1 Essai de Sociologie (Paris: Bloud & Gay, 1935). 
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places and at other times. And we shall always inquire into the 
title-deeds of its formation, that is, its origin and history, the value 
of its institutions, their rational and moral, political and economic, 
natural and supernatural significance, and the trends of action and 
social finalities that mean its historical projection into the future. In 
doing this we are systematizing the constant data of society in the 
concrete into principles of value. It is then that historiography, phil- 
osophy, theology — which we shall encounter as conspicuous mani- 
festations of associated life — will bring the light of their laws and 
deductions to verify the sociological data of value. 


What is important to fix as a point of departure is that human 
life, whether individual or social, is one; thought and speculation 
are one, though distinguished according to matters of study and 
groups of matters; society is one in the multiplicity of peoples and 
social characteristics and forms. How, then, can sociology be pre- 
sented as a self-sufficient construction isolated from human thought, 
rejecting any intervention from history, philosophy, theology, and 
arrogating to itself the position of true and sole interpreter of so- 
ciety? Only by making sociology take upon itself the functions of 
history, philosophy and theology. This absurdity has been attempted 
by those who have established a primum soctologicum, like Durk- 
heim with his “‘sociologism.’’ Indeed, this theory of society as the 
whole (we might call it the theory of ‘‘creative society’) is pre- 
cisely a theology, and his society is a divinity. 


On the other hand, the endeavors of the sociologists who pro- 
fess a spiritualistic philosophy have either failed through making 
sociology a slight variant of political economy on the one hand and 
of moral philosophy on the other, or else have been inadequate, seek- 
ing to introduce into sociology the principle of free will in combina- 
tion with a limited determinism either psychological or mechanical. 

Sociology needs to be revised from top to bottom, utilizing all 
the scientific and historical gains made in the past hundred years 
through many new and most useful studies, in order to give it the 
integral character it deserves as the study of society in the concrete. It 
is time to stop restricting the whole of sociology to analytic research, 
classifying material facts which as such are barely comprehensible, 
and framing them in provisional and incomplete schemes without 
real significance — it is time to abandon the abstractionism based 
on deterministic interpretations of collective activity and social fact 
as though these were removed from the action of individual men. 
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The reader may think that the charge of abstractionism is aimed 
at theoretical philosophy rather than at scientific sociology; this has 
been the current and unchallenged opinion. Here, however, abstrac- 
tionism does not mean the legitimate derivation of a theory from 
facts, but an interpretation of concrete reality which makes abstrac- 
tion of its essential factors and their concrete syntheses. Let us take 
an example that will bring us back to the theme of the present work. 
Philosophers and theologians study natural man as related to or op- 
posed to supernatural man. When they analyze the factors that make 
up human nature they are engaged on a useful, indeed a necessary 
study, enabling us to understand in what that nature truly consists; 
theirs is therefore a scientific work. But if some among them were 
to claim to have thereby discovered natural man in the concrete with 
no shadow of the supernatural about him, or else supernaturalized 
man stripped of all natural characteristics, they would be guilty of 
abstractionism: that is, of presenting as concrete what is a mental 
abstraction of their own, of presenting as a synthesis what has been 
only their philosophical or theological analysis. 

The mistake of conceiving of natural man as actually existing is 
not confined to sociologists but is shared by philosophers and theo- 
logians. However, the latter are capable of self-criticism and have the 
instruments for it, which sociologists lack. Yet sociologists too have 
at hand many data that might well lead them to question their nat- 
uralistic conception; for a mass of religious phenomena, considered 
in their nature and in their historical process, cannot be reconciled 
with the naturalistic thesis or the deterministic theories of environ- 
ment put forward by so-called scientific sociology. That is why I 
accuse it of abstractionism: it presents a society in the abstract above 
or below the concrete of actual facts and their intrinsic value and 
significance. 

Can it be denied that those who reject individual freedom and 
reduce the social fact to a mechanism of coercion are abstracting from 
reality? In sociology we must always clearly distinguish what is 
free individual initiative entering into the life of the social nucleus, 
from its conditioning social environment. This environment is 
formed through free human activities, which create a social structure 
or scaffolding necessary to the further action of individual men. But 
the social environment itself can and must be surpassed and trans- 
cended by the same free human activity. The study of this individu- 
al-social cycle presupposes an initial recognition of individual liberty 
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and of its influence in social life, which sociology partly borrows 
from philosophy and partly verifies by its own means. 

There is no lack of sociologists who frankly admit free individual 
initiative, or at least presuppose it in their works, but I know of no 
sociologist who as such admits that there can be a free supernatural 
initiative through divine action entering into mankind and being 
freely received and reactivated by men. I do not say there are no 
Christian sociologists who believe by faith in the divine revelation; 
what I do say is that even their sociology remains on the purely 
natural plane — as if a natural society really existed free from any 
influence of the supernatural, when, on the contrary, all that does 
exist is a society making a real synthesis with the supernatural.’ 


* * * 


Those who do not understand what the supernatural in man and 
in society is, may perhaps mock at the idea of a sociology of the su- 
pernatural. But not the theologians, although to their ears the 
phrase may sound novel and perhaps almost profane. St. John 
speaks of a society with God and with His Son as a single ‘‘fellow- 
ship with us,’ the followers of Christ: “‘that you also may have 
fellowship with us and that our fellowship may be with the Father 
and with His Son Jesus Christ’’-(1 John 1:3). Both the inward 
relationship of the soul to God and the relationship of each man 
to others (his neighbor) form, from the supernatural viewpoint, a 
single society, for the bond that unites them is one. The social bond 
is one: love. If this love has two objects, God and man’s neighbor, 
this does not mean that the love itself is or can be divided, as if a man 
could love God without loving his neighbor, or love his neighbor 
without loving God. Hence our gratitude to God, not only personal 
and inward but social and public, is involved at the same time as 
our whole life of relationship with other men, without exception, as 
the actuation of a love conceived as an outpouring of God in us, in a 
single society. 

Can there be a more radical transformation of the character of a 
society than when at the center of our relationships there is a disin- 
terested, purifying and transforming love? and when this love has the 
inner force to oppose the hatreds, jealousies and pride which perturb 


2The present writer came, only a few weeks ago, to a knowledge of 
Paul Hanly Furfey’s Three Theories of Society, Nevertheless, the ob- 
servation made here stands full. 
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and dissolve human fellowship? The sociologist cannot deny the 
transformation effected by Christianity, whether he regards it from 
the historical point of view, or compares Christian societies with 
non-Christian, or truly Christian societies with those which are 
Christian in name only or which have degenerated in faith and mor- 
als. All the naturalistic explanations cannot suffice to elucidate the 
reason for such a transformation. How, for example, is the general 
adoption of monogamic marriage to be explained? It is true that 
monogamy is to be found outside Christianity, but without the 
moral features, or the scope or the same beneficent results. Christi- 
anity alone has been able to render this immense service to mankind, 
thus providing a most important means of civilization. 

It will be said that the sociologist cannot look upon these and 
analogous facts — the missionary apostolate, to give one instance — 
as supernatural facts. This I feel I have the right to challenge. The 
natural and the supernatural are so intertwined in all social life that 
in the concrete of history it is hard to discern where one is at work 
without the intervention of the other. The facts themselves, in 
their complexity, show the imprint of a higher value as soon as we 
discern the motives of faith and love that have shaped them. 

It will be said that I start from a ready-made thesis and am 
seeking to introduce an extraneous dogmatic element into sociology, 
thus falsifying a science grounded on experiment and induction. Here 
I must be fully understood, to avoid unfounded charges or worse, 
confusion of ideas. I am not unaware of the experimental and in- 
ductive method, nor do I evade the study of society on the natural 
plane. In the Essai de Sociologie I faced the problem of society on 
the twofold plane of its inward formation and its historical develop- 
ment, analyzing the various social forms, primary and secondary, as 
projections of individual activity in community life, and throwing 
into relief the concrete syntheses of human relations in their group- 
ings and their dynamism. But although I wished to establish the 
natural data of society and keep to historical experience, I could not 
but bring into light what history itself teaches us about Christianity 
in its special characteristics, not to be confounded with those of any 
other religion. In doing this I started from no dogmatic preconcep- 
tion, but from historical elements, elements which I interpreted from 
a strictly sociological viewpoint, as every author has the right to do. 
My theory of historicist sociology obliged me to study the thesis 
of supernaturalism in history, given that this is accepted and pro- 
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fessed by the Christian peoples, whose number, geographical extent 
and continuity in time surpass those of any other human experience 
historically known. 

How could a sociologist do otherwise? If he is not a believer 
and starts from another point of view in his study of the forms of re- 
ligious life, he will assuredly have to lean on some theory to appraise 
their bearings, if only to justify his method of research. One who 
denies the supernatural root and branch will place all the data of his 
experience on the natural plane and will seek to explain in his own 
fashion how so many millions of human beings and so many thou- 
sands of studious men, men of genius and worth, have been able not 
only to accept the supernatural thesis but to live by it and even to 
give their lives for it. His will thus be a sociology of the super- 
natural in the negative sense. Between his and our sociology there 
will be this difference: he, presupposing as proven the naturalistic 
thesis, will exclude any theory of the supernatural, while we, inter- 
preting the historical datum in its twofold aspect of natural and su- 
pernatural, will accept the existence of the latter and seek to explain 
it in its effects. But this difference is big with consequences from the 
scientific standpoint. If sociology studies society in the concrete of 
existence and in its temporal process, and this is a mixture of natural 
and supernatural, any naturalistic study is either simply analytical 
(presupposing the synthesis with the supernatural), or is falsified 
by the omission of essential data on the social reality. 

This consequence will surprise not a few readers, even if they 
are believers; it will seem hazardous to affirm that for true sociology 
the sociologist must be a believer. I answer without hesitation for 
integral sociology, that is for sociology as the science of the concrete 
— yes, it is needful to believe in the supernatural. For the other 
sociology, abstractionist, analytical, morphological, particular, there 
may be, as there have been, many interesting studies worthy of the 
name of science, but only as contributions to sociology. 


A few examples will make this point of view clear. A student 
of society before the coming of Christ, if he faced the problem of 
slavery, would accept the idea that the slaves were an inferior race, 
without parity of nature with other men, even as philosophers sup- 
posed. The principle of human equality escaped them in both the 
juridical and the sociological field, and even as a moral idea it did 
not rest on a real and vivifying religious universality. Since the ad- 
vent of Christianity, any theory that ignores the principle of the 
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equality of human nature rings false and is never accepted in its 
practical consequences. The humanitarian sociologist, even if an 
evolutionist or accepting the struggle for life in theory, does not in 
practice recognize the legitimacy of slavery, which is one aspect of 
that struggle. The sociologist who sympathizes with the theories of 
the superior race would have to renounce many generally accepted 
sociological postulates in order to be able to maintain that other 
peoples, believed of inferior race, might be reduced to slavery, like 
the Poles and Czechs under Nazism. 

It will be said that sociology notes facts and does not approve 
or disapprove. That is true, but it cannot avoid noting the his- 
torical cases of degeneration of social institutions when there has 
been an earlier form of regeneration. It is the case of the Christian 
and monogamic family, in the face of the polygamic family of the 
time before Christianity or of countries not completely civilized. The 
sociologist, in studying the nature, development and decadence of a 
natural institution, must arrive at a knowledge of their causes, or 
better, of the factors that, as it were, go to make them up. When he 
attains to a complexus of higher social life, he has reached a point 
from which to survey human institutions and their vicissitudes, and 
through this very fact he has a wider knowledge and can develop a 
deeper intuitive sense of truth. A student of social matters coming 
from a primitive people, who has no knowledge of our civilization 
save the little he has been able to glean from a missionary or traveler 
who speaks his language with difficulty, will not be able to grasp the 
reality of our society and will strive by the aid of certain similarities 
to reduce it to the level of the tribe in which he lives. We should say 
that he is mistaken, but that his horizon is bounded and his experi- 
ence does not allow him to get to know another society, of which he 
glimpses only certain shadowy and meaningless outlines or else some- 
thing exceptional that may seem to him wholly unreal. 

Why should we wonder, therefore, if a believer is in a position 
to introduce us to the world of the supernatural, which for a non- 
believer is unexplored and unexplorable? And, if he is a sociologist 
and wants to build up an integral sociology, he will try to study 
the laws of the social structure in the light of the contribution of the 
supernatural with its transforming influx. This does not mean that 
his sociology will cease to be a pure and true science; it means only 
that he will be able to penetrate more deeply into the syntheses of 
that concrete reality which is the supernatural life in the world. 
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Sociology has been too much materialized by those who have 
made it a science of outward relationships or of merely psychological 
reactions, without including the thoughts and affections of individual 
men, that is, the original and fundamental centers of social living. 
These sociologists have lost sight of that process of rationality and 
liberation towards which social man is impelled in order to break 
through the bondage of evil, oppression and pain, a process which 
must be set at the basis of sociological laws. The conflict between the 
mystical and organizational currents in the course of history has 
never been sufficiently appreciated, or has been reduced to a fact gov- 
erned by the deterministic law of social coercion and its contrary 
reaction. Thus we find many of the sociological laws transported to 
the supernatural plane, not as an escape from nature, but as the living 
reality of a society which has lost nothing of its natural character, 
evolving novelty of action in a higher sphere for sublimer ends. On 
this plane new syntheses of all human energies are formed. The so- 
ciological laws of the trend to unification — which in its deeper as- 
pect corresponds to the vital rhythm of the cosmos — has its char- 
acteristic and unique realization in the supernatural life, which moves 
beyond the limits of creation towards the Uncreated. 

It is not a case of theology but of true sociology when the su- 
pernatural is studied in its sociological values. Theological knowl- 
edge will be necessary, just as philosophy is necessary for anyone 
studying natural society in its reflexes of rationality, or psychology 
in order to find its psychic reflexes, or biophysics for its vital laws. 
To interpret society in the light of one of these sciences alone would 
be to reduce it to philosophy or psychology or biophysics, and thus 
to fall into the very abstractionism that has been so roundly criti- 
cized in these pages. And since the supernatural surpasses and 
crowns the natural, yet in the close coexistence of the two, the socio- 
logical study of the first presupposes that of the second, only thus it 
is possible that sociology arrives to interpret the synthesis of such 
coexistence in human society, a synthesis which is, or might be, 
conclusive. 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Operational Concepts in Social Psychology 
VINCENT HERR, S.J. 


One might suppose, from the title of this article, that social 
psychology is a concept or an abstraction. In reading the literature 
on this subject one gets the impression that many of its concepts have 
very little foundation in fact. Definitions of social psychology, taken 
from the many textbooks on the subject, will show that the writers 
have not always taken the trouble to define their terms, or admit 
they are unable to give a satisfying definition due to the progress 
of their science. F. H. Allport’ and the behaviorists in general re- 
duce all social learning to the establishment of ‘‘prepotent’’ reflexes, 
without telling us explicitly what learning means. Krueger and 
Reckless,? after reviewing the definitions of human nature, tell us that 


we have been less interested in short-cut definitions than we 
have in the processes through which it (human nature) emerges 
and the factors which determine its development. 


A much wider divergence of opinion may be found in regard to such 
concepts as motives, attitude, personality, and group.*® 


Unfortunately, the notion that science must be progressive is 
apt to give rise to just such a confusion of terms. On one point, 
however, there seems to be agreement among scientists and not con- 
fusion. They agree that we must not have any preconceived notions 
as to what the definition of a thing should be until we have investi- 
gated all the possible cases which come under the meaning of the 
thing to be defined. That definition which is most fruitful of ex- 


*See Allport, F. H., Social Psychology. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1924. 
Passim. 


* Krueger, E. T., and Reckless, W. C., Social Psychology. N. Y.: 1984, 
p. 33. 


*The author of this article has prepared a treatise on social psychology 
in which the views of thirty-five authors, their psychological, sociological, 
or psychiatrical leanings have been expounded. See also Krout, M. H., 
Introduction to Social Psychology. N. Y.: Harper and Bros., 1942, p. 351, 
for a good account of the aims of scientific psychology and of the hopes 
and claims of the students of semantics and syntactics. 
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periment is usually accepted tentatively.* Brown, a writer on the 
social order as well as on psychiatry, recognizes the criterion of 
pragmatic philosophy in defining the nature of men. He says: 


The literature of the body-mind problem in philosophy is tre- 
mendous. By no means have we any ambition to cover it 
here. We must, however, speak briefly of some of the chief 
solutions of this body-mind problem and adopt that one which 
is methodologically most valid as a basis of our subsequent 
discussion.® 


He then goes on to accept the Gestalt-topological view of man and 
society. 

In any appraisal of the systems of thought in this field, one 
must be on his guard against accepting the conclusions of empiricists 
who fail to recognize the true nature of man; but one will also be 
able to see in certain recent investigations a kind of utility which is 
not to be easily overlooked. It may be well, at this point, to ob- 
serve that the authors have tended to agree with one another more 
closely within the last ten years. This agreement may produce the 
illusion of progress and certainty. The progress is toward an ex- 
perimental society in the future, and the certainty hinges around 
the fact that all previous theorists have been wrong. LaPiere and 
Farnsworth, for example, object, on more or less the same ground, 
to the doctrines of the Aristotelians (the instinctivists) , the medieval 
theologians, the rationalist-sensists Bacon, Hobbes and Hume, the 
positivists and Comte, and the evolutionists.” The theologians, it 
is alleged, have been particularly intent upon making society de- 
termined and immutable, since they taught that there were two dis- 
tinct modes of behavior, the one prescribed by God, the other by the 
Devil, and that the character of these two societies was fixed by facts 
external to man. Thus they held ‘“‘determinism’” even as did the 


“See Valentine, W. L., Experimental Foundations of General Psychology. 
N. Y.: Farrar and Rinehart, 1941, pp. 415, 416, for a candid admission 
of the tentative nature of science, as well as some caustic remarks against 
philosophy. 

* Brown, L. G., and Menninger, K. A., The Psychodynamics of Abnormal 
Behavior. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill Co., 1940, p. 49. 

*For a lengthy and critical history of this study see Sprowls, J. W., 
Social Psychology Interpreted. Baltimore: Williams and Wilkins Co., 1927. 
Karpf, F. B., American Social Psychology: Its Origin, Development and 
European Background. N. Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1932. 

7See LaPiere, R. T., and Farnsworth, P. R., Social Psychology. N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936, Chap. I. 
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instinctivists and the mechanists. It would take more space than we 
care to give here, to attempt to trace the errors of facts and of phi- 
losophy in the remarks of these two authors. They begin with the 
astonishing statement that early psychological study inherited the 
notion of a separate soul and body from the theologians, whom they 
accuse of dismantling the human personality, of analyzing behavior 
into two categories; such categories were the logical or good versus 
the illogical, irrational, emotional or subconscious arbitrarily labeled 
the “‘bad.’’ Then this supposed rationalistic, theological, determinis- 
tic view of the good and bad is declared to be purely subjective, since 
there were no objective standards for distinguishing one from the 
other.® 

There is a tendency among all the authors to boast of one great 
achievement, and it is that social psychology has at last become a 
science. Gurnee remarks: 


It was inevitable therefore as the scientific temper waxed stronger 
and bolder that men would learn to observe more and to specu- 
late less (than did the prescientific thinkers) concerning the 
phenomena of social life, as they had learned to do with respect 
to the phenomena of the physical universal.”’ ° 


This author treats behavior according to the behaviorist method, 
the so-called scientific method in psychology. Many of the prin- 
ciples of behavioristic psychology, especially that of learning by con- 
ditioning, have been taken over by the sociologically-minded social 
psychologists also.1° It should be remarked here that social psy- 
chologists would probably be nearer the truth if they did isolate 
their field from philosophy, for then they would not be in danger 
of indulging in poor philosophizing. They have enough to do with 
their fact-gathering and hypothesizing. It is the claim of LaPiere 


*LaPiere and Farnsworth, op. cit., especially consult pp. 288 and 289. 

*Gurnee, H., Elements of Social Psychology. N. Y.: Farrar and Rine- 
hart, 1936, p. 16. 

* Sociologically minded authors are among others, Cooley, E. A. Ross, 
Ellwood, Bogardus, Ginsberg, Williams, Bernard, Znaniecki, Young 
(Kimball), Folsom, Krueger and Reckless and L. G. Brown, Britt, Krout, 
Reinhardt. 

Psychologically orientated writers on the subject are McDougall, Bald- 
win, Gault, Allport, Dunlap, Murchison, Ewer, Kantor, Smith, J.J., the 
Murphy’s and Newcomb, Gurnee, E. Freeman, Farnsworth, Bird, Kline- 
berg, and Thorndike. 

Psychoanalytical and Neurological approaches by Freud, J. F. Brown, 
and Myerson. 
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and Farnsworth that all attempts at finding stereotypes of personality 
are unscientific.1! They say that the scientists of the empirical school 
and of the positivistic schoo] have not been successful. They insist 
that C. H. Cooley provided the effective conceptual basis for the 
development of our science, although he, too, may have had a few 
misconceptions.’ His singular contribution seems to have been the 
fact that he discovered how men learn by experience, and how utter- 
ly lacking they are in instincts. He is said to have borrowed one of 
his concepts from Plato, namely, the concept that society is a sum- 
mation of human behavior, and that individual behavior is a re- 
sultant of the effect of the mass upon the plastic and, at birth “‘un- 
human” individual. We wonder whether Plato had scientific proof 
for this fact. As for Cooley, he had to wait for the important dis- 
coveries of functionalist and behaviorist psychology before he could 
get his ideas accepted. And now our authors come along and scien- 
tifically propose the notion of ‘“‘totality’’ of personality for our con- 
sideration, lest we be misled into thinking that man has a rational 
power. They say: 


In everyday life we still tend to think of human action as either 
rational or emotional. But psychologists have long since 
dropped these terms, and many have substituted for them the 
term and the concept of “‘personality traits.’’ The human per- 
sonality is a totality....1* Human nature and individuality 
together constitute “‘personality.’’. . .1* The human personality 
is an organic whole, no part of which exists or can be con- 
sidered apart from the totality ... those attributes which are 
a normal outcome of the social group are called human nature, 
those which are deviations from the norm are individuality. ...™ 


Without doubt these Stanford professors know what they are 
talking about when they call this science and when they are able to 
satisfy the conscientious objections of the behaviorists and func- 
tionalists. The former, as is well known, have originated the no- 
tion that psychology is the study of behavior segments, that social 
psychology is the study of the origin and development of those bodily 
movements which establish a person’s status in the organization of 


“ LaPiere and Farnsworth, see especially Chap. IX. Authors very laud- 
ably condemn the various theories of “body types” of personality along 
with the theories of temperament types in general. 

* See LaPiere and Farnsworth, especially pages 23 and 24. 

* Ibidem, p. 290. 

* Ibidem, p. 201. 

* Ibidem, p. 304. 
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which he is a member. The latter have given us the notion of ad- 
justment, especially biological adjustment to the environment. We 
see the true position of the Stanford authors in the following quo- 
tation: 
Men, we shall see, do learn through experience. It is evident, 
however, that they do not learn with that mechanical exact- 
ness in which the rationalists believed; through the centuries 
men have blundered much in the search for some understand- 
ing of why they behave as they do... it will gradually become 
apparent that in almost all the particularistic interpretations 
which have been advanced, there was some grain of truth.... 
From a cautious and critical selection of the elemen’s of truth 
in former theories and from the findings of contemporary psy- 
chology and sociology, a science of social psychology has recent- 
ly started to emerge.*® 


The reader has, up to this point, beheld some examples of the 
progressivism of science, its dogmatism, and its operational concepts 
(definitions). Let us now turn to a study of the applications of 
these definitions. There seems to be agreement among all writers 
on a second point. It is that the science should study the processes 
whereby an individual human being becomes a social human being,’” 
or how the human animal becomes a human being, i.e., acquires 
human nature,’* as a result of the stereotyping of behavior through 
the impact of society,” as a result of his becoming a pace-setter in 
directing the process of social change. The subject-matter of the 
texts is becoming standarized, as one can verify by comparing the 
chapter headings, yet there seems to be a fundamental dispute be- 
tween the sociological and psychoanalytical writers regarding the 
nature of society, with the psychologists occupying a middle posi- 
tion. The psychoanalysts maintain that society is a repressor of 
instincts. Hence conflict and frustration of natural tendencies must 


* Ibidem, p. 24. 

“See Murphy, G., Murphy, L., and Newcomb, T., Experimental Social 
Psychology. N. Y.: Harper and Bros., 1937, pp. 16, 17. 

* See LaPiere and Farnsworth, op cit., p. 3. 

” See Britt, S. H. Social Psychology of Modern Life. N. Y.: Farrar and 
Rinehardt, 1941, Part IV, for an account of the stereotyping process 
which is very attractive. See also Krout, op. cit., Chapters VI, VII, and 
VIII; Chapter VI gives the latest theories about the functions of lan- 
guage. Whereas Krout emphasizes the réle of leadership in directing the 
course of change, LaPiere and Farnsworth claim that the individual can- 
not create his society or affect the course of his social heritage very much 
(op. cit., p. 66). 
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be expected in the normal course of events.*° It is possible to ask 
the scientists whether they have derived this definition of society 
from pure observation, or whether it has not been taken over from 
the philosophy of Hobbes. The sociologists, on the other hand, 
repudiate the notion that conflict is necessary, because they do not 
admit any instincts. They think rather that society or the attitudes 
of the individuals toward society should be so modified that there 
will be no need for strife, no frustration of human desires. Britt 
states: 
We have ideals of a logically organized society and of avoidance 
of social conflicts; but the only way that this can be accom- 
plished is in terms of actual societal planning or “‘social en- 
gineering.” 7 
Krout is also of the opinion that conflicts are not necessary, provided 
certain factors could be controlled, such as the attitudes of rational 
acceptance and the adjustment to changes. When these factors are 
well-regulated there will be no more wars or worries or crimes or 
neuroses.** Can any purely scientific social psychologist decide the 
issue between these two conflicting points of view, we ask? 

The topics usually agreed upon as being necessary for a course 
in social psychology are social learning or patterning of behavior; 
deviations from normal behavior in personality and emotional de- 
velopment; types of motivations; language and suggestion; attitudes 
and prejudices; the group and leadership; social impact and propa- 
ganda; group attitudes; racial and cultural differences. Just what 
advantage such a course is intended to yield for the student is not 
always apparent, yet most authors agree that he should acquire habits 
of adjustment to the conflicts arising in his lifetime.** They say 


See Brown, J. F., op. cit., p. 160. * Britt, op. cit., p. 409. 

* Regarding war, J. F. Brown and others indulge in some speculations 
which border on the field of philosophy. Brown says: “Some psychoanalysts 
have contended, basing their arguments on the instinct theory, that war 
is inevitable and socialism impossible. If on the other hand the wish to 
kill, which we must honestly admit as a real psychological fact, develops 
in the social field through frustration of constructive impulses, then change 
in the educational and social systems might divert aggressivity into social- 
ly more acceptable forms” (op. cit., p. 244). This writer overlooks the 
fact that the wish to kill might develop here and there in the social field 
through the instrumentality of an agent other than instinct. 

* Krout, op. cit., recommends at the start of his book that the student 
should live what he learns, apply his knowledge practically. Almost all 
writers who introduce concepts of attitudes and personality urge adjust- 
ment and attainment of desirable behavior. 
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that we may not be content with describing how humans behave, 
but that we must understand why they behave as they do before 
we can control such behavior patterns and changes in them.”* 


When the student has finished reading one of these books we 
have found that he is quite impressed, if not bored, with the wealth 
of new discoveries, yet he is very much at a loss to know what he 
ought to do in the matter. He usually wants to find a practical 
answer to some problems of his own, and we confess that it is very 
difficult to give him a practical answer solely on the basis of facts 
contained in such books as Britt, Krout, or Allport. The reason 
for this might be that the authors are very efficient at raising many 
questions and engendering doubt about the present order, but that 
they are not so very helpful in supplying answers. Perhaps they 
fear the consequences of social disapproval, and rightly so, if they 
were to give the answers logically deducible from their arguments, 
namely, that all morality and normalcy are just conventional ways 
of looking upon a person’s individualizing processes. There is some- 
thing lacking in their treatises which can be supplied. We might 
take a few topics and explain how it is that the student comes to 
feel dissatisfied with the purely scientific (non-ethical) treatment of 
these questions. 


The chapters on personality and attitudes are the most attractive 
for all the students. But before we can advance scientifically in the 
study of these topics, we must collect lengthy series of data in order to 
discover what individuals actually desire, what they do, what things 
go with what. After a fair consideration of these facts we learn 
that all human beings possess all traits in various degrees, and that 
there are no strict types separate and distinct from one another. We 
feel much consoled at the thought that there is some little value or 
socially approved trait in all of us, but just what to do about it 
puzzles us, for we are not told, on the basis of this scientific inquiry 
alone, why such and such a trait or attitude is to be labeled ‘‘disap- 
proved.” If it is merely because others around us do not like it, 
we may be very prone to say to ourselves ‘‘let them worry because 
it is their fault, not mine.’ Yet social psychology can point out 
that, for purely selfish reasons, it is better to have some regard for 
the likes and dislikes of others, lest we become socially stigmatized 


*See Ruch, F., Psychology and Life. Scott Foresman, 1937, p. 9 ff., 
for an outspoken pronouncement of the aim of social study, namely, 
predictability of behavior. 
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as selfish. From what mere scientific observation does it follow 
that selfishness is ‘‘undesirable’’ in itself and not merely in- 
convenient?” 

Students readily, even avidly, search out the chapters on leader- 
ship. They peruse the pages on the actual traits which characterize 
this function, such as size, extroversion, social graces, self-confidence, 
etc.*° They also relish the techniques which may be used in holding 
an audience, in selling things to others, such as appeals to emotions, 
laudation, use of analogy, prestige aids and indirect suggestion.” 
They immediately wish to know why it is that the politicians’ 
attitude of crafty duplicity is to be called undesirable, or why we 
cannot propagandize others to our hearts’ content in every conceiv- 
able manner. Is it not more desirable, merely from the standpoint 
of getting along in the world, to tell the student that he may at- 
tempt to realize his limitations both physical and mental, and then 
set about the task of improving them? But toward what end? 
Youth is indeed pleased to learn that leaders are made and not born,”* 
but it needs an ideal and an incentive to spur it on to acquire true 
leadership toward something besides just “‘approval of friends.’ 
Imbued with a laudable ideal, youth can, we insist, profit greatly by 
much of the factual material about the traits of leaders, and the 
need of followers in a society such as ours. When his efforts have been 
given proper direction and purpose, then he can grasp the principles 
which enable him to appraise the qualities of the autocratic, propa- 
ganda-making, dictator type of leader, or of the publicity-seeking, 
crafty, inscrutable, politician type of executive. The student does 
not take a non-ethical attitude toward these questions any more than 
do the scientists. He must be given the ethics also. 


Our concluding remarks will contain a note of caution as well 
as a constructive suggestion. We said before that the new discoveries 


* We are using the term “science” here exclusively for “positive” science, 
because the social psychologists so use it. This must be borne in mind in 
order to avoid confusion with “normative” science or the science of 
“ethics,” of moral values. 

* See Britt, op. cit., Chapter 14, for interesting comments on how to ac- 
quire leadership traits specific for various situations. The author also 
lists Allport, Bernard, and Tead’s summaries of the principal traits of 
leaders. 

* See Gurnee, op. cit., pp. 241-246. 

* See The Five Sisters, by W. E. Blatz, of University of Toronto. Wm. 
Morrow and Co., New York, 1938. 
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in social psychology were very useful and that the scientific approach, 
wherever possible, should be maintained in our investigations. And 
yet we see how misleading the progressive scientists’ views may be 
in proposing control measures for society and for individuals. The 
benefits which any student may derive from a study of personality 
and leadership are obvious. And nothing need be said of the ad- 
vantages of factual observations on crime tendencies as related to 
environment, health, education, etc.; on spontaneous group behavior 
and passive conformity to conventions; on the rdle of superstitions 
and survivals in preventing change and retarding adjustments; on 
in-group and out-group attitude formation in relation to religious 
and other forms of prejudice; on the rdle of the gang and secret 
societies in predisposing to crime; on the benefits of cooperation and 
dangers of unlimited aggression, competition, submission, and mor- 
bid feelings of inferiority. The youthful student must be informed 
on these various progressive studies and on the ways in which they 
have been utilized by others to influence and control their lives. The 
danger comes only when the student fails to realize that modern 
scientists, just because they profess to be progressive, must use these 
operational or transitory concepts. Yet he should see that scien- 
tists, by using these techniques, can increase our knowledge about 
the variable features of human behavior, such as those which depend 
on a particular type of social environment are wont to be. Scien- 
tists will never accomplish the task of giving us a true and lasting 
knowledge about the nature of man or of his essential obligations 
as long as they try to base their definitions of man and of moral 
values upon the shifting sands of scientific discovery. 

The solution of our problem, our constructive criticism, shall 
be this: the student ought to labor in the scientific field energetically, 
but to keep uppermost in his mind the fact that some general truths 
about the nature of man and about the intrinsic morality of certain 
actions can never be touched by such investigations. The scientist 
can go on investigating very profitably the factors, which actually 
do lead to violations of conventions or of the moral law itself. He 
will realize all along that a knowledge of the primary principles of 
the natural law requires something more than the tentative experi- 
mentation of the scientific ‘‘pace-setters.’” With this realization he 
may, if he wishes, prescind from ethics and pursue his investigations. 
To prescind from the further implications of human actions is not 
to deny that there are such implications. The scientist may even 
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try to predict human behavior, but he will not presume to dictate 
what man ought to do when there is question of his freely accept- 
ing a choice between good and evil. In other words, he will keep 
to his promise of refraining from philosophizing, from moralizing. 
He will not be so illogical as to say that there is no fixed code of 
morality, for then he is generalizing beyond the data of his own 
science. He may give some useful suggestions as to how a person 
may attain social prestige and leadership. The leader himself will 
have to decide, on the basis of the principles of right living, toward 
what goals he is to direct the behavior of others, making use of what- 
ever techniques may be licit among those supplied by the scientist. 
It is only in this way that social psychology may take upon itself 
the rdle of predicting and controlling the behavior of human beings, 
or of aiding them in adjusting to difficult surroundings efficiently 
as well as worthily. 


Loyola University, Chicago, II|linois 
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The Place of Empirical Sociology 


BERNARD G. MULVANEY, C.S.V. 


Without meaning to be final in the matter, we define empirical 
sociology as the inductive study of how people appreciate and deal 
with each other. These people may be united in groups or not, 
or may be involved in formal relationships or not. They, however, 
not only appreciate each other, but they may have definite attitudes 
toward God, labor unions, and ‘“‘cabbages and kings.’” In turn, A’s 
position in relation to God, labor unions, etc., may be reflected in 
B’s dealings with him; furthermore, A may be such a character that 
B regards him in a special way. But the study of God and His 
works, of labor unions and their doings, of personal differences and 
stereotypes, is not complete when the only data used to describe them 
are drawn from B’s notion of A; such studies require another ‘‘frame 
of reference’ and other methods than those of an empirical sociolo- 
gist. These studies, of course, can reveal much about our culture. 
It follows that the empirical sociologist studies only a part of human 
relationships, those of persons, and in this study he limits himself 
to the study of those aspects which he can observe empirically. His 
data are whatever evidence might be brought forward to indicate 
the way people appreciate each other. He is not a mere fact-finder, 
but a student of the empirical aspects of social order. 

Such being the scope of empirical sociology, we shall attempt 
to sketch its problems, its place in policy-making, and its rdle in 
the solution of social problems. 


I 


The empirical sociologist seeks empirical data about the way people 
deal with each other. He starts by noting a type of relationship 
about which he lacks information, or by stating his problem.t Now 
it happens that at this stage, empirical sociologists have often been 
at fault, for they have been guided more by a demand for usable 
results than by a demand for the truth about social order. Certain 
facts, especially those more easily observed or those regarded as ab- 


1 Sociological problems are treated in the present section, and social 
problems are treated in the third section of this paper. 
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normal, have received considerable attention, while others have been 
neglected. Thus the definition of sociological problems has usually 
waited upon the demands of popular issues. This approach has 
resulted in much knowledge, though poorly synthesized, about some 
relationships, and little knowledge, though seldom noted, about 
other relationships. Too often, then, by his lack of objectivity,? 
the empirical sociologist is threatened with becoming a mere fact- 
finder. 

As for techniques of conceptualization (hypothesis forming) 
and observation, which the empirical sociologist uses to solve his 
problems, there has long been borrowing from other sciences. Thus 
there are predilections for certain “‘approaches’’ (the single-method 
fallacy) or for certain types of data (e.g., mechanistic sociology). 
The result is much futile controversy over methodology, occasional 
glorification of certain research techniques, and premature specializa- 
tion. From this situation, the empirical sociologists are trying to 
extricate themselves. 

There is not much point in the observation of phenomena unless 
the scientist can expect that what brought about the typical yester- 
day may do so again today. Thus he needs some assurance that the 
typical recurs. This he obtains in the work of interpretation. 
Here it is well to distinguish at least three levels. The first is that 
of summarizing the observations that have been made and of de- 
scribing the incidence of the type of relationship in question as com- 
pared with the incidence of other observed relationships. Such 
description is sometimes today called sociography; its purpose is to 
eliminate some concomitants as being unnecessary. Obviously, 
however, at this stage the sociologist must know the types of phe- 
nomena he is dealing with, and only then may he use numerical 
methods to describe their incidence. 

But the sociologist may go further and attempt to determine 
what connection there is between associated relationships; this would 


? By objectivity we mean basing conclusions on empirically observed 
data, not doubt concerning everything save the scientifically observed. 
Lynd comments on the lack of objectivity among empirical sociologists 
thus: “On the negative side (sociology) avoids many issues that the going 
culture would view as either impertinent or troublesome, and it allows the 
powerful biases of culture to set for it the statement of many of the prob- 
lems on which it works. On the positive side, it works in a general spirit 
of modest meliorism.... Such aims apply not merely to the social scientist 
as technician, but also affect the selection of problems for research.” — 
Lynd, R., Knowledge for What? (1939), p. 182. 
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be the second level of interpretation. Here the sociologist may suc- 
ceed in explaining the social in terms of the social, i.e., in terms of 
the more widely observed social, or he may find an explanation in 
terms of the observed economic, psychological, etc. At this level, 
then, the sociologist needs information furnished by other sciences 
than his own, and his task is made more difficult by reason of the 
complex interrelation that causes may have. 


Thirdly, the sociologist may inquire why these causes persist 
in their influence; he may, for example, ask what causes the social 
to remain constant. At this level, he must have recourse to infor- 
mation concerning more than the empirical aspects of social reality. 
He knows simply that the uniformities in the social order are less 
absolute than those of the physical order. This knowledge was 
contributed by the ancients, though it has often been forgotten in 
monistic interpretations of social reality offered by moderns. Thus 
there are materialistic and spiritualistic sociologists; this has nothing 
to do with the uniformities and differences they have observed, but 
it has much to do with the ultimate interpretations they make. Such 
confusion prevails at this level that generally sociologists prefer to 
“stick to the facts.” 

Thus the empirical sociologist attempts to describe a part of the 
facts belonging to the total culture. He today faces many problems 
of a purely scientific nature. He wants a synthesis of results, but 
lacks information about many things that are necessary for such a 
synthesis. If such a synthesis were obtained, the question, however, 
arises, ““‘What good is it?’’ Can the empirical sociologist answer that 
question as an empirical sociologist? 


II 


Paradoxically, the empirical sociologist is not concerned with 
man’s fit purposes except when he finds men striving for what they 
believe to be fit purposes; de facto, however, men are usually found 
to be striving for some purpose which, for the moment at least, 
seems to them to be fit. Thus the empirical sociologist is much con- 
cerned with the influence of purposes on the social order. The very 
same purpose, however, can be studied from another point of view, 
that of their adequacy to satisfy human needs; such a study views 
aims not in relation to demands but in relation to needs. But of 
all needs, the basic is man’s attainment of his destiny; hence the point 
of view is to study aims in their conformity with man’s destiny. 
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But the destiny of man is known from other than empirical data, 
and we must also remember that man has Christ for his advocate. 
Thus the empirical sociologist can contribute little to the study of 
the fitness of purposes. 

The sociologist can show how certain demands persist and in- 
fluence the social order, but he cannot say whether these are fit de- 
mands. He can show how people may not be acting in accordance 
with professed aims, how social plans, despite the intentions of the 
planners, may fall short or fail if certain things are neglected, or he 
may show how a conflict of aims may result in social conflict. He 
may show how a group lacks esprit de corps, and hence may be ex- 
pected to disintegrate, but he cannot tell the group what it ought 
to do about it. Thus the empirical sociologist can reveal a discord- 
ance between demands (not needs) and satisfaction, and “‘Even if 
sociology dealt with every aspect of human society amenable to 
scientific treatment .. . no normative function could be assigned it.”’ * 

“What man shall do with the new facts...does not depend 
upon science, but upon what man wants to do with them; and this 
in turn depends upon his scale of values. It is here that religion 
can become the dominant factor.’’* Catholicism has not been neg- 
ligent in this regard, for as Pius XI said, “‘In the sphere of social- 
economics, although the Church has never proposed a definite tech- 
nical system, since this is not her field, she has nevertheless clearly 
outlined the guiding principles which, while susceptible of varied 
concrete application to the diversified conditions of times and places 
and peoples, indicate the safe way of securing the happy progress 
of society.”’° Here the empirical sociologist may observe that many 
do not understand these principles, and he may be able to indicate 
ways by which the principles could be made better known. He 
may point out that many who do understand the principles do not 
put them into practice, and he may be able to show methods whereby 
similar plans have been made operative. He may, finally, be able 
to predict what would happen if the principles were applied. 


The sociologist, then, enjoys a certain autonomy in reaching 
his conclusions, for the validity of his findings cannot be tested from 


* Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology (1932), p. 6. The authors here 
speak of empirical science. 


* Huxley, J., “Religion Meets Science,” Atlantic Monthly (March, 1931), 
147: 339. 


*Pius XI, Divini Redemptoris, p. 24 (N.C.W.C.). 
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the normative point of view. On the other hand, the use of his 
findings cannot be evaluated in empirical sociology, but rather in 
relation to men’s needs. In turn, students of the adequacy of human 
demands cannot afford to overlook those aims which the sociologist 
finds operative in social behavior. 


Ill 


One of the main functions of the empirical sociologist today is 
that of observing directed social change. This calls for a definition 
of the part empirical sociology can play in the solution of social 
problems. 


The nature of social problems was indicated by Leo XIII when 
he said: ‘‘If the boldness and wickedness of men change and disturb 
this order [the divine plan] ... then indeed things as wonderfully 
ordained, will begin to be injurious, or will cease to be beneficial, 
either because in the change they have lost their power to benefit, 
or because God Himself is thus pleased to draw down chastisement 
on the pride and presumption of men.’’® The empirical sociologist 
deals with overt aspects of this disorder, such things as ‘‘social 
stress,’ “‘social tension,’’ ‘‘social inefficiency,’’ ‘‘lack of social har- 
mony,” or “‘social maladjustment.’ These he observes and classifies, 
but he, as an empirical sociologist, cannot see in them deviations 
from the divine plan or chastisement therefor. And looking over 
instances of disorder, Leo XIII also ascribed their cause, for he said: 
“If anyone attempts to explain the evils of today, social and in- 
dividual, he soon sees that the cause of our troubles and of those 
threatening is that errors about God and man have gradually crept 
into philosophy and then upon society where they have become ac- 
cepted.” 7 The social reformer, then, is in large measure a philoso- 
phy-reformer. To be effective, however, he needs the aid of religion, 
for as Pius XI said, “‘For the preservation of the moral order neither 
the laws nor the sanctions of the temporal power are sufficient, 
neither is the beauty of virtue nor the expounding of its necessity. 
Religious authority must enter into and enlighten the mind, to direct 
the will, and to strengthen human frailty by the assistance of divine 
grace.” § 


*Leo XIII, Arcanum Divinae Sapientiae. 
*Leo XIII, Aeternae Patris, par. 3. 
*Pius XI, Casti Connubii, p. 44 (N.C.W.C.). 
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Thus the social reformer® organizes efforts to meet social needs; 
these needs are known from the study of man as such, and the ef- 
forts to meet them will be ineffectual unless the reformer uses grace. 
But the reformer must know the cultural order which he wishes 
to change. The social scientists, then, should explain the cultural 
order, the philosopher and theologian may contribute to the expla- 
nation, but especially, they evaluate it. The social reformer, following 
the conclusions of all three, should change it. Still, the social re- 
former is helped little if he knows all social science, all philosophy 
and all theology; the social scientist, the philosopher, and the theo- 
logian, because they seek the truth, are the results of the research 
of the scientist, philosopher, and theologian. Clearly, then, the soci- 
ologist has no claims of priority as a social leader; but he has a 
definite function in this regard, that of contributing to the explana- 
tion of the cultural order. In this regard, as we have seen, the 
sociologists have much to do. 


Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


° We use the term “social reformer” in a broad sense. If he were simply 
the statesman, however, we still could not allow him full authority, as 
Maclver would seem to do when he writes: “Order is the first require- 
ment of the diverse specialized activity of modern man, and this order the 
state alone can maintain.” (Society, 1937, pp. 288-9). Of course, totali- 
tarianism identifies “social reformer” and “politician.” 
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The Problem of War Causation 


LEO J. MARTIN, S.J. 


Social causation is at the same time one of the most difficult 
and one of the most important subjects that fall within the range of 
sociological study. But when we specify the field of social causation 
by taking up the investigation of war causation, the subject assumes 
even greater difficulties. In fact, it becomes so baffling and gigantic 
that it almost defies investigation. Nevertheless, the problem of 
war causation cannot be set aside because of its great difficulties, for 
it constitutes a most important and fruitful field of sociological 
investigation, especially at the present time when practically the 
whole world is staggering under the burden of the bloody tributes 
demanded by the gods of war. 

Because of the complexity of social phenomena the sociologist 
is confronted with greater difficulties than is the natural scientist 
in the search for causative factors. The latter, by the use of con- 
trolled experiments, can segregate the relevant factors until he has 
found the true cause, or if there is more than one cause, he can ac- 
curately measure the causative influence of each agent. The sociolo- 
gist, however, usually cannot make use of controlled experiments, 
but must content himself with observing and studying social events 
as they actually take place, or have taken place in the past. In the 
case of war it is quite apparent that controlled experimentation for 
purposes of study is out of the question. We can simply study and 
investigate wars that are occurring in the present and those that have 
occurred in the past. 

Since there is usually a number of causative factors behind a 
particular social event, we often have to use the principle of multiple 
causation in determining the causes of social phenomena. In the 
investigation of war causation the principle of multiple causation is 
particularly applicable, for no one factor is the sole cause of all 
wars. However, the principle of multiple causation is misused by 
those who give a long list of unrelated elements as being the cause 
of war. In reading the interpretations of war causation by authors 
such as those in Arthur Porritt’s The Causes of War,’ and in H. J. 


1 Arthur Porritt (ed.), The Causes of War, N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 1932. 
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Stenning’s, The Causes of War, we see how the combining of several 
factors can obscure, rather than clarify, the picture of war causation. 
Multiple causation, however, is a useful and valid explanation of 
phenomena if it refers to a few factors which are in some way re- 
lated to one another in the causative influence that they exert upon 
the phenomenon produced. 

Yet, since the various elements of a multiple cause may vary 
in the degree of importance or influence, which they exert in the 
causal combination, it is sometimes possible to find one element in 
the combination which is of greater importance or is playing a more 
prominent role than the others. Thus, although we use the prin- 
ciple of multiple causation in explaining wars, perhaps we can find 
one factor that is more prominent in its causation of war than the 
other factors in the combination. 


In the latter part of the present article one of the multiple causes 
of war is singled out as constituting a very important, if not the 
most important, cause of war. No attempt, however, is made to 
formulate a strict theory of war causation, for such a procedure 
would necessitate far more time and material than the scope of the 
present investigation allows. Rather, after critically reviewing 
various theories and interpretations of war causation, an effort will 
be made to formulate a rough and tentative hypothesis concerning 
the causes of war. 


The question of war causation, empirically considered, remains 
as yet unsatisfactorily answered. Of the many who have attempted 
to answer this question, few have made a thorough investigation 
of the data necessary for the construction of objective conclusions 
concerning the causes of war. Consequently, much of the literature 
treating of war causation is full of assumptions and conjectures. Of 
the few objective studies’ made concerning war phenomena none of 


*H. J. Stenning (ed.), The Causes of War, London: George Allen & 
Unwin, 1935. 


* Among the fairly objective studies can be listed: F. A. Woods and A. 
Baltzly, Is War Diminishing? 1915; S. Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Petersen, 
Losses of Life Caused by War, 1923; Gaston Bodart, Losses of Life in 
Modern Wars, 1916; L. Hobhouse, G. Wheeler, and M. Ginsberg, The Ma- 
terial Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples, 1915; Quincy 
Wright, The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace, 1935, and by the 
same author, A Study of War, 1942 (Oct. 13). Since the present writer 
has not read this most recent work by Wright, it is not included in any 
of the evaluations made in this article. 
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them are complete enough, and of such a nature, as to allow for the 
formulation of an adequate theory of war causation. 


However, pioneers in this field have cleared away the under- 
brush and gathered together material to which others may be able 
to add until enough material has been collected for the construction 
of a satisfactory theory of war causation. Among those who have 
done pioneer work in the gathering of objective data concerning war 
phenomena is Pitirim A. Sorokin. Sorokin has made a study of 
the fluctuations, or changes, in war magnitude throughout the last 
twenty-five centuries; that is, he has tried to measure the rise and 
decline of war activity in various countries throughout this long 
period of time.* His study of war is particularly interesting, not 
because it solves the problem of war causation, but because it repre- 
sents a definite progression in our endeavor to arrive at the facts 
relevant in the causes of war. If we had more studies concerning 
war phenomena similar to that of Sorokin’s, perhaps we would not 
wander so aimlessly in our interpretations of the factors behind war. 


Some consider Sorokin’s war data to be unreliable. However, 
if one is careful in analyzing the methods employed by him in 
gathering his material, he will see that Sorokin’s data are the result 
of careful and systematized procedures. If he has recourse to esti- 
mates, which is frequently necessary, he openly admits it and 
evaluates his results accordingly. We must remember also to make 
a distinction between the war data collected by Sorokin and the con- 
clusions which he draws from his data concerning war activity. 
Sorokin’s factual material, when due allowances are made for the 
nature of the study, seems fairly reliable; unfortunately, however, 
the conclusions he draws from his study do not do justice to the data 
that he has collected concerning changes in war magnitude. In the 
present discussion an effort will be made to bring to light some of 
the shortcomings of Sorokin’s conclusions concerning war phenomena. 


In his investigation of war, Sorokin picks three elements of war 
phenomena that quite readily lend themselves to quantitative treat- 
ment; namely, the strength (size) of the army, the number of 
casualties (both killed and wounded), and the duration of the wars 
studied. In selecting all three factors of war phenomena for study 
and measurement Sorokin outstrips other investigators in this field. 


*Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamics, N. Y.: American 
Book Company, 1937, Vol. III, chs. 9, 10, 11. 
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S. Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Petersen® limit their study to an investi- 
gation of casualties encountered in wars during the period from the 
middle of the eighteenth century to the end of World War I, while 
F, A. Woods and A. Baltzly® are mainly concerned with the num- 
ber of years that particular countries have devoted to war. Q. 
Wright’ has made an investigation of all three factors, but his study 
does not approach the vastness and detail of that of Sorokin. 

Sorokin did not intend to make a study of war causation when 
he began his investigation of changes in the magnitude of war activ- 
ity in various countries. However, in the interpretation of his 
factual findings, he formulates some tentative hypotheses concern- 
ing the causes of war. In an article written somewhat later he ex- 
plicitly formulates a rough theory of war causation.® It is true that 
Sorokin does not attempt to set down a final theory in this matter, 
yet his rough hypotheses are definite enough to provoke an investiga- 
tion of their validity. 

Sorokin’s factual findings reveal that war activity has fluctuated 
irregularly in amount and intensity during the life history of the 
various nations studied. Ancient Greece experienced her greatest 
War activity in the fourth and fifth centuries B.C.; Ancient Rome 
had her most bellicose period in the third and first centuries B.C.; 
while the first century A.D. was the most warlike in the history of 
the Roman Empire. If we consider the European nations as a unit, 
the magnitude of war is greatest in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
twentieth centuries, especially the latter century. The data presented 
here are only a general and fragmentary representation of Sorokin’s 
material; however, for the present discussion it is not necessary to 
present his data in detail. 

Among the various conclusions drawn by Sorokin concerning 
war, he formulates two major hypotheses under which may be 
placed most of his minor hypotheses. These two major hypotheses, 
however, contradict one another. In one he says that a nation tends 
to have its greatest war activity in periods of cultural blossoming, 


*S. Dumas and K. O. Vedel-Petersen, Losses of Life Caused by War. 

°F. A. Woods and A. Baltzly, Is War Diminishing? 

*Q. Wright, The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace. Since 
Wright’s very recent publication, A Study of War, comprises two volumes, 
it may even exceed in proportions Sorokin’s study of war. 

®Sorokin, American Sociological Review, “A Neglected Factor of War,” 
August, 1938, p. 484. 
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and in the other he claims that a nation tends to experience its greatest 
war activity in periods of cultural transition. When we analyze the 
meaning given by Sorokin himself to a period of cultural blossom- 
ing and to a period of cultural transition, we see that they are not 
two aspects of the same period, but rather that they represent two 
distinct periods with opposite traits. 

Since Sorokin uses the word culture in a wide sense, he refers 
to periods of cultural blossoming as periods in which all or many 
of the cultural elements — artistic, philosophic, religious, scientific, 
economic, etc. — of a country are close to, or already at, the climax 
of their creativeness and value. He compares the state that is in the 
stage of cultural blossoming to a healthy youth full of life and vigor, 
and shows that parallelisms exist between the periods of numerous 
inventions and creativeness of various countries and their periods of 
high war curves. All in all, we can say that periods of cultural 
blossoming are manifestations of the growth, vigor, and vitality of 
a country. There seems to be little room, then, for decay and dis- 
integration in the blossoming state. 

For Sorokin transitional periods of culture mean periods in which 
the once crystallized system of cultural values and of social relation- 
ships are shattered and broken, and the new cultural and social 
relationships are not yet strong enough to exert an effective influence. 
The culture that is being transformed is in a sick and dying condi- 
tion, and the new culture is still in its infancy. Not only is there 
disorganization within the state, but the status quo between the 
state and other states is ruptured. 


Sorokin apparently attaches greater importance to the hypothesis 
which affirms the correlation between cultural transition and great 
war activity than to the hypothesis concerning cultural blossoming 
and maximum war effort, for he says that the necessary and imme- 
diate causative factor of war is to be found in the shattered status 
of the whole web of social relationships and of the system of cultural 
values of the parties involved. He uses this same hypothesis in The 
Crisis of Our Age® to explain the present state of world-wide warfare. 


Although Sorokin stresses cultural transition when speaking of 
the causes of war, yet he at the same time says that countries tend 
to have their greatest wars in periods of cultural blossoming. From 
an analysis of what is meant by periods of blossoming and periods 


* Sorokin, Crisis of Our Age, N. Y.: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 
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of cultural transition it seems quite logical to assert that one does not 
mean the same as the other, rather, one opposes the other. Cul- 
tural blossoming denotes strength and growth while cultural transi- 
tion denotes weakness and decay. Since the hypothesis concerning 
cultural blossoming and the hypothesis concerning cultural transition 
are, on the whole, contradictories, we can accept only one of them. 
The logical procedure here, of course, is to find out which one is 
most in conformity with the known facts. From an analysis of 
Sorokin’s own factual material and the data collected by the other 
objective studies mentioned earlier, we find a direct correlation be- 
tween periods of cultural blossoming and periods of great warfare 
in the life of a nation, while there is no great evidence to support the 
conclusion that the greatest war activity of a nation occurs in periods 
of cultural transition. We cannot accept as valid, then, the hy- 
pothesis which points out periods of cultural blossoming as being 
the periods in which a nation usually experiences its greatest war 
activity. 


It should be noted that Sorokin seems to forget in his interpreta- 
tion of war phenomena that war does not necessarily mean disinte- 
gration on the part of the nation at war. In fact, we rarely find a 
weak and disorganized country attacking another, for successful 
war effort requires strength as manifested in military power, economic 
supplies, and internal organization of the nation. Perhaps weak 
nations furnish the opportunity for stronger nations to attack them, 
but in our quest for war causation we must look primarily to the 
attacking nations, for they are the ones which take the initiative. 
We must ask ourselves why one nation attacks another, or, as in 
some cases, why two nations almost simultaneously and mutually 
engage one another in war. Does a nation move towards war be- 
cause its social and cultural structures are disorganized? It would 
seem not, because at least some of the social organizations within the 
state would have to be strong, and at least the material factors of 
the nation’s culture would have to measure up to a certain level, 
before a nation would move aggressively towards warlike conduct. 


Before attempting even a partial answer to the question why one 
nation attacks another, we will analyze a few of the more important 
monistic theories of war causation; that is, theories which place the 
prepotent cause of war in one single factor. In criticizing these 
monistic theories factual findings such as Sorokin’s are of great 
assistance. 
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Charles Darwin in The Origin of Species!® has made popular the 
notion of an incessant struggle for existence among all living forms 
from the highest to the lowest. This aptitude and drive toward 
conflict is inherent in the organisms themselves, and thus struggle 
is the result of biological forces. For Darwin, then, war is a mani- 
festation of man’s nature and must be explained on a biological 
basis. Following the lead of Darwin others have placed the cause 
of struggle, or war, in a particular aspect of man’s biological nature; 
namely, in some kind of fighting instinct. Thus, such men as 
G. T. W. Patrick,4? H. R. Marshall,’? and F. A. Woods ** speak of 
war causation in terms of a pugnacious instinct in man. 

As our study has already shown us, the magnitude of war has 
risen and fallen throughout the last twenty-five centuries. If the 
cause of war lies in a fighting instinct in man, then we should expect 
this instinct to be atrophied in periods of peace, vigorous in times 
of war, and particularly vigorous in periods of great war activity. 
Such a change in an instinct as primary as the fighting instinct is 
supposed to be, would mean that man’s biological nature fluctuates 
now one way, then another. However, it seems rather evident that 
our biological nature has fundamentally changed little in the last 
twenty-five hundred years. Perhaps the adherents of the instinctivist 
theory would explain the fluctuations in war activity by saying that 
man’s fighting instinct may not always manifest itself in war due 
to certain circumstances. However, if such an explanation were 
given, it would also invalidate placing the cause of war in a fighting 
instinct, for in this case we would be explaining war causation by 
means of factors extrinsic to the fighting instinct. Since the fight- 
ing instinct, if it does exist as a separate instinct, is a constant factor, 
and war is an extremely variable factor, it is not reasonable to assert 
that the cause of war lies exclusively, or predominately, in a fight- 
ing instinct. 

Perhaps of all the theories of war causation the economic theory 
is the most widely held. Those who claim that economic motives 
are involved in the cause of war vary considerably in the importance 


Charles Darwin, The Origin of Species, Westminster Ed., N. Y.: D. 
Appleton and Co., 1872, Vol. 1, ch. 3. 

1G. T. W. Patrick, The Psychology of Relaxation, N. Y.: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1916, ch. 4, pp. 219-252. 

” Henry R. Marshall, War and the Ideal of Peace, N. Y.: Duffield & 
Co., 1915, pp. 96-101. 

*F,. A. Woods, Is War Diminishing? pp. 20-21. 
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they attach to the economic réle in war. A rigid Marxist explains 
war solely in terms of economics; others make economics the all- 
important, but not exclusive, factor in war; while others merely 
assert that the acquisition and protection of material wealth is one 
of the causative factors of war. G. Lowes Dickinson in his explana- 
tion of the cause of war strongly repudiates the above instinctivist 
theory,’* and explains war as being predominately due to economic 
motives. He says that war began in plunder and has continued with 
this motive throughout the centuries.» John Bakeless, while ad- 
mitting that war may be due to a variety of factors, claims that there 
has seldom been a war into which economics did not enter to a great 
degree.** A. C. Pigou speaks of the existence of two fundamental 
causes of war; namely, the desire for domination and the desire for 
gain, or material wealth.?’ 


Since it would be too lengthy a process for our present purpose 
to indicate the economic condition of each nation when it did most 
of its fighting, it is sufficient to point out that most of the nations 
seem to have been fairly strong economically during the periods of 
greatest warfare. This fact renders rather unconvincing the ex- 
planation of war as being the direct outcome of economic needs or 
desires. We cannot, however, exclude economics as one of the causes 
of war, for the motive of material gain is involved, no doubt, in many 
wars. Yet, it seems that economics should not be given first place 
among the causes of war. Rather, it is preferable to look upon 
material wealth as being more of an instrument than a cause of war. 
Nations use material resources, and seek material goods, in order 
to be able to follow out some particular policy, or material pros- 
perity may be a symbol of the prestige for which certain nations 
crave. Thus, although economic measures are often involved in the 
conflicts that arise among nations, it seems that we must usually 
look behind the economic policies of states to find the true causes 
of war. 


“G. L. Dickinson, War: Its Nature, Cause, and Cure, London: Unwin 
Brothers, 1923, pp. 54-57. 


* Dickinson, Causes of International War, N. Y.: Harcourt Brace and 
Howe, 1920, pp. 18-19. 

* J. Bakeless, The Economic Causes of War, N. Y.: Moffat, Yard & Co., 
1921, p. 11. 

“A.C. Pigou, The Political Economy of War, N. Y.: Macmillan Co., 
1941, p. 19. 
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Closely related to the economic cause of war is the reputed demo- 
graphic cause of war. The demographic theory of war claims that 
growth in a country’s population often causes the means of subsist- 
ence within the country to become so overtaxed that the nation is 
forced to take territory from other nations. Thus, population 
pressure, with its consequent struggle for land, is the main cause 
of war. G. F. Nicolai places great emphasis on population pressure, 
and says that Darwin’s struggle for existence is more aptly called 
the struggle for sustenance.’* Some of the adherents of this theory 
occurrence of war.’® 

In analyzing the demographic theory of war in the light of our 
data concerning war activity, there does not seem to be any conclusive 
correlation between population pressure and the occurrence of war, 
for the countries studied do not appear to have done their most fight- 
ing when the pressure of population on the means of sustenance 
was the most acute in the individual countries. Indeed, it seems that 
for any country to have participated actively in intensive warfare, 
it first had to be rather well fortified with material resources. If a 
nation is strong enough to challenge, or stand up to, other nations, 
it is probably also strong enough to feed its citizens. Another con- 
sideration that tends to minimize the importance of population pres- 
sure as the driving force behind war is the fact that the most densely 
populated regions in the world are in India and China, yet, com- 
paratively speaking, these countries have not been often engaged in 
intensive warfare. 

It does not seem probable that the main cause of war lies in the 
peculiar ethnic spirit of a certain people, for all the nations studied 
seem to have fought intensively at certain periods in their history. 
It is more plausible that animosity between cultural groups is the 
important factor in war.” However, if we assume that cultural 
animosity as such is the cause of war, we would have to say that 
either this cultural animosity is a permanent factor between peoples 
of diverse cultures, or it varies from period to period. If cultural 


%G. F. Nicolai, The Biology of War, N. Y.: The Century Co., 1918, p. 36. 
strongly advocate birth control as a means of greatly reducing the 

” Harold Cox, The Problem of Population, N. Y.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1923, p. 107. 

® Bronislaw Malinowski places the cause of war in cultural motives; 
however, he espouses no rigid theory of the cultural causation of war. — 
B. Malinowski, American Journal of Sociology, “An Anthropological Analy- 
sis of War,” January, 1941, p. 533. 
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animosity is a permanent factor, it does not explain the fluctuations 
in the occurrence of wars. If the cultural animosity varies from 
period to period, and is potent enough to cause war only at certain 
periods, we will have to look for war causation in the factor that 
arouses animosity to the degree of intensity necessary for war. Thus, 
cultural animosity in itself does not help us a great deal in the ex- 
planation of war causation. 


It seems in most cases that before a people will take up arms 
in war they must be persuaded that the war is necessary or advisable; 
that is, the people must be indoctrinated with the idea of war. Thus, 
in our search for war causation we cannot stop with the bellicose 
spirit of the people in general, but we search for the agent which 
has produced the fighting mentality in the people. Since those who 
govern a nation are very often the parties who arouse the fighting 
spirit in the citizens, it would seem, then, that the power center of a 
country furnishes a fertile field for investigation of the causes of 
of war. Why do the members of the ruling body wish for war, 
and induce their subjects to wish, or at least tolerate, war? The an- 
swer to this question should furnish us with some useful information 
concerning war causation. 


No doubt, all rulers are not brought to foster policies of war 
by the same motive, or just one motive. However, perhaps there is 
one motive which is present more often than other motives, and 
which is more potent than other motives in causing the leaders of a 
country to decide for war. The facts give plausibility to the conclu- 
sion that such a motive does exist. 


From a survey of the fluctuations in war magnitude throughout 
the twenty-five centuries studied, it has been seen that the individual 
nations tended to have most of their wars when their socio-cultural 
life was flourishing and vigorous. When a nation reaches a high 
point in its social and cultural development, why does the govern- 
ing power, or ruler, tend to involve the nation in war? It has been 
already indicated that biological economic, and demographic factors 
do not seem to be the primary causes of war, and thus none of these 
factors would be the prime consideration in bringing the ruler to 
decide for war. Yet, evidently the ruler is in some way convinced 
that war is desirable, that it is advisable. It is rarely war itself that 
is directly desired by the ruler, but things that can be best obtained 
by war; that is, he desires those things that will insure his nation a 
dominant position among other nations, or he desires those things 
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which according to some preconceived notion he deems necessary 
or suitable for the improvement of his nation’s dignity or well-being. 
The means of dominating other nations, or of enhancing the well- 
being of one’s own nation, often consists in the forceful seizing of 
territory and other resources, and the despoliation of a rival nation. 
To gain the means of improving one’s nation or of dominating other 
nations the ruler commits his country to war. In brief, it seems 
that some kind of ideology has motivated the war policy of the 
executive, and that ideology is the prime factor in war causation. 


In glancing over the wars studied, we find that the Greeks fought 
often to defend themselves against the Persians, the kings of whom 
were dominated by the idea of subduing the proud Greeks. The 
Greek factions fought among themselves to determine which would 
occupy the foremost position within Greece, while Alexander carried 
his wars far from Greece in the desire to bring the rest of the civilized 
world to his knees. After Rome fought her bloodiest wars in the 
third century B. C. when defending herself against the attacking 
Carthaginians, the heads of the Republic and the Emperors became 
fired with the ambition to enhance Rome’s dignity and to dominate 
ever larger portions of the world. As each of the European nations 
began to experience the vigor and strength of a blossoming cultural 
and social life, the king, or statesman, who was at the helm of the 
government tended to steer his nation along a protracted course of 
war in order that it might fulfill the glorious destiny of which he 
dreamed. And even today we find the heads of two growing na- 
tions such as Germany and Japan seeking to occupy a position of 
superiority among other nations by means of war. ‘Thus, a con- 
spectus of the wars in history seems to favor the ideological inter- 
pretation of war causation. 


The fluctuation of war curves for the various nations studied 
indicates that the nations did their most fighting only after they had 
attained a rather ample supply of material goods. A nation which 
is economically weak cannot venture to follow a policy of war. Thus, 
before a national leader can put his war provoking ideologies into 
action, he must have adequate material resources not only for sup- 
plying and maintaining an army, but also for meeting the financial 
burden which war imposes upon the whole country. A ruler’s 
ideology of expanding at the expense of others is not then always 
sufficient to cause war, for a certain condition must usually be ful- 
filled; namely, the material development of the nation must have 
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reached a fairly high level before war can be waged. This helps us 
to understand why nations tend to fight most when the material 
aspects of their culture are strong and flourishing. 

Some may object that placing the main factor of war in ideolo- 
gies is missing the point in question as ideas precede all conscious 
human actions, and thus a ruler may be simply trying to solve some 
problem, such as economic or demographic needs, when he decides on 
war. However, this is not the case, for a war provocative ideology 
is usually not merely the recognition of some actual need which is 
resolved by war, but rather it is the glorifying of the individual 
leader or nation in such a manner that war is deemed profitable or 
necessary. The ideology does not so much represent an objective 
difficulty in the affairs of the nation as a difficulty in thought on the 
part of the leader.** He has idealized his position, or that of his 
nation, in such a manner that war seems the best way for him to 
get what he wants. 

Sorokin makes a good point when he tells us that the causes of 
war tend to be different for different types of culture;?? thus, in a 
Sensate culture the materialistic causes of war would be more potent 
than in an Ideational type of culture. However, we can still con- 
sider ideology as a prime factor of war causation in both types of 
culture, for ideologies are present in both, only perhaps they are ex- 
pressed in different ways. Thus, for example, in a Sensate culture 
the ideology might be expressed in the economic domination of a 
people, while in an Ideational culture it would tend more to be ex- 
pressed in some kind of socio-cultural domination of another people. 
Max Handman expresses well the influence of culture on the desire 
for domination when he speaks of the desire for power and prestige 
as being one of the few great fundamental human desires, which re- 
ceive their specific form from their cultural setting.** Regardless of 


“It is not meant to imply here that all ideologies are the result of sub- 
jective and erroneous interpretations of relative values, for an ideology 
may simply represent the proper appreciation of the value content of a 
certain object. Thus, the ideology of loyalty to one’s country may inspire a 
people to defend their nation against unjust aggression. However, we 
are seeking the cause of war primarily in the attacking nation, and most 
of the attacking nations in history do not give evidence of being motivated 
by ideologies which express a proper evaluation of the nation’s position 
among other nations. 

* Sorokin, Soc. and Cult. Dyn., Vol. III, p. 374. 

* Max Handman, Amer. Journal of Sociology, “War, Economic Motives, 
and Economic Symbols,” March, 1939, p. 647. 
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whether the desire for power and prestige is one of the basic human 
desires or not, it certainly seems often to play an important part 
among statesmen who commit their countries to war. 

However, although war provocative ideologies often represent 
goals of power and prestige for an individual or nation, yet these 
ideologies are not always expressions of the desire for power and 
prestige. For examlpe, due to a certain inertia nations that are ex- 
panding tend to keep on expanding, and a certain habit of thought 
tends to develop among the leaders of the expanding nation that it 
is the natural thing for the nation to keep on adding to its territory 
and possessions, even though these latter may be augmented at the 
expense of other nations or peoples. Here the leaders of the nation 
may not be thinking so much of acquiring a position of superiority, 
but rather they may be simply following a preestablished policy, or 
thought tradition, of taking whatever they can get. Thus, the 
nature of war provoking ideologies is not to be limited only to the 
desire for power and prestige. 

In an earlier part of this discussion it was mentioned that, while 
acknowledging the application of the principle of multiple causation 
to the question of war causation, one of the causative agents would 
be given a more prominent place than the other. As has been seen, 
the ideologies of rulers have been given this prominent place. The 
explanation of war given here consists in the rough and tentative 
hypothesis which states that the most important factor in the causa- 
tion of war seems to be an ideology held by the ruler, or rulers, of a 
nation, and that this ideology tends especially to result in war when 
the nation is flourishing in its cultural life, or at least in the economic 
aspects of its cultural life. This rough hypothesis gives a justifiable 
explanation of the tendency for nations to do most of their fighting 
when they are in a period of cultural blossoming, and it gives us 
some insight into the phenomenon of war causation. 

In conclusion, the reader is reminded that the above discussion 
does not purpose to formulate a complete theory of war causation. 
Rather, it represents an attempt to present within the limits of the 
available data a plausible interpretation of the main factor involved 
in the causation of war. It is to be hoped that further investigation 
of the factors that precede and accompany war will throw more light 
upon the hazy problem of war causation. 


Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
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FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 


of 
The American Catholic Sociological Society 


HOTEL STATLER, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DECEMBER 27, 28, 29, 1942 


10:00 A.M. Mass at St. Paul Shrine, East 40th St. and Euclid Ave. 
11:00 A.M. Meeting of the Executive Board Council of the ACSS 
12:00 M. Meeting of the Editorial Board of the REVIEW 

1:00 P.M. Registration of delegates at the Hotel Statler 

2:30 P.M. General Session 


Chairman: F. W. Grose 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 
An Address of Welcome 


Most. Rev. James A. McFadden, D.D. 
Auxiliary Bishop, Diocese of Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


American Society in a Post-War World 
Rt. Rev. Luigi Ligutti 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference, Des Moines, Iowa 


The Sociologist’s Contribution to Post-War Reconstruction 


Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 28 
10:00 A.M. The Family 


Chairman: Helen M. Toole 
College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle, N. Y. 


The Family and Reconstruction 


Rev. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B. 
Director, Family Life Bureau, N.C.W.C., Washington, D. C. 


Some Problems of Modern Family Life 


Rev. Bernard Mulvaney, C.S.V. 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 


Discussant: A. H. Clemens 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 
DISCUSSION 
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12:00 M. Luncheon: Housing 
Chairman: Very Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Navin 
Sisters College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Public Housing Retools for the Duration Ernest Bohn 
Executive-Director, Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Housing After the War Gael Sullivan 
Director, Illinois State Housing Authority, Chicago, Illinois 


2:00 P.M. Race Relations 
Chairman: Rev. John La Farge, S.J. 
Executive Editor of AMERICA, New York, N. Y. 


The Negro and Post-War Reconstruction 
Harold A. Stevens 
President, Catholic Interracial Council, New York, N. Y. 


Educating for Interracial Justice 
George K. Hunton 
Editor, Interracial Review, New York, N. Y. 


Discussant: Sister Mary Henry, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois 


DISCUSSION 


4:00 P.M. Panel Discussions 


COLLEGE: 
Chairman: Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois 
Partictpants: 


Rev. Gervase Chutis, St. Vincent’s College; Sister Edward 
Joseph, C.S.C., St. Mary’s College; Sister Helen Angela, S.S.J., 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Rev. Edward Kammer, C.M., De Paul Uni- 
versity; Sister M. Lea, C.S.C., College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the- 
Ohio; Sister Leo Marie, O.P., Siena College (Tennessee); 
Sister Loretto Marie, College of St. Elizabeth; Rev. Charles 
McCarragher, University of Notre Dame; Rev. Vincent McQuade, 
O.S.A., Villanova College; Rev. John J. O’Connor, S.J., Canisius 
College; Sister Mary Paulette, S.S.J., Nazareth College; Jerome 
Roach, Nazareth College (Michigan); Rev. Brendan Wolf, Quincy 
College; Sister M. Celeste, R.S.M., St. Xavier College; and others. 


DISCUSSION 
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HIGH SCHOOL: 

Chairman: Sister M. Berenice, O.S.U. 

Ursuline Academy, Cleveland, Ohio 
Participants: 

Rev. Clarence Elwell, Supervisor, Cleveland Diocesan High 
Schools; Sister M. Bernice, O.P., St. Vincent’s High School, Akron, 
Ohio; Irene V. Kelley, St. Alexis Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rev. Lewis, O.S.B., Benedictine High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Sister Teresa Clare, S.C., Elizabeth Seton High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Sister M. Victorine, R.M., Mercyhurst College, Erie, Pa.; 
Sister M. Gemma, Mount Marie Academy, Canton, Ohio. 


DISCUSSION 
STUDENT: 


Chairman: Felicia Cetkowski 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 


Topic: ‘“What Kind of Post-War World Do Catholic College 
Students Demand?”’ 


Participants: 

Anne Brannigan, Anita Mullen, Ursuline College; Margery 
Henninger, Notre Dame College; Mitchell Shaker, Thomas Moore, 
John Carroll University; Jack Stang, University of Dayton; 
Claire Stueve, College of Mount St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio. 


DISCUSSION 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the ACSS and election of officers 


Chairman: Walter L. Willigan, President of the ACSS 
St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


10:45 A.M. Social Theory 


Chairman: Rev. Leo Robinson, S.J. 
Portland, Oregon 


Religion as a Factor in Social Control 


James E. Hagerty 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


A Pseudo-Theoretical Concept in the Sociology of Max Weber 


Waldemar Gurian 
Editor, Review of Politics, Notre Dame, Indiana 


DISCUSSION 
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12:30 P.M. Luncheon: Crime and Delinquency 
Chairman: Rev. Ralph A. Gallagher, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 


The Socialized Court in War Time 
Honorable James C. Connell 


Judge, Court of Common Pleas, Cleveland, Ohio 


Coping with Crime during and after the War 
Rev. Eligius Weir, O.F.M. 


Chaplain, Joliet-Stateville Penitentiary, Joliet, Illinois 


2:00 P.M. Sociology and Social Work 
Chairman: Rev. A. H. Scheller, S.J. 
St. Louis University, School of Social Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


The Formal Object of the Social Sciences 
Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M. 


University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 


The Formal Object of the Social Services 
Ruth Reed 


Catholic University, Washington, D.C. 


Discussant: Rev. Lucian Lauerman 
National Catholic School of Social Service, Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSION 


4:00 P.M. Labor and Industry 


Chairman: Rev. Charles Hogan 
Ursuline College, Cleveland, Ohio 


Impact of Total War on the Status of Labor 
Friedrich Baerwald 


Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Labor and Economic Reconstruction after the War 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Ryan, Director 
Dept. of Social Action, N.C.W.C., Washington, D.C. 


DISCUSSION 


8:00 P.M. A special meeting on labor and post-war reconstruction 
is tentatively being planned. Details will be announced. 
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NEWS OF SOCIOLOGICAL INTEREST 











Members of the ACSS who desire to hold special meetings dur- 
ing the convention should contact the executive-secretary as soon as 
possible so that arrangements can be made for meeting space. 


Sociology teachers are requested to call to the attention of their 
students the special student discussion to be held on the afternoon 
of the 28th of December. Students will also be welcome at any of 
the other meetings of the Society. 


Additional programs for the convention may be secured by 
writing to the executive-secretary, who will be happy also to give 
any further information that may be requested. A final copy of the 
convention program will be printed a few days before the convention. 


The following committees have been appointed for the fifth an- 
nual convention: 

Local Arrangements: Chairman: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Robert B. Na- 
vin, Sisters College; Rev. Charles Hogan, Ursuline College; F. W. 
Grose, Notre Dame College; Sister Mary Clare, S.N.D., Notre Dame 
Convent; Rev. Leonard Otting, S.J., John Carroll University; Sis- 
ter M. Jeanne, O.S.U., Ursuline Academy; Sister M. Berenice, 
O.8.U., Villa Angela Academy; Edward J. Crawley, John Carroll 
University; Rev. Albert J. Murphy, Catholic Charities of Cleveland. 

Publicity: Alice Kelly and Constance Campion, Ursuline Col- 
lege. 

Nominations: Chairman: A. H. Clemens, Fontbonne College, 
St. Louts, Mo.; Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., University of Dayton, 
Dayton, Ohio; Sister Mary Paulette, S.S.J., Nazareth College, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Edward J. Crawley, John Carroll University, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Rev. Gervase Chutis, O.S.B., St. Vincent’s Col- 
lege, Latrobe, Pa. 


Resolutions: Chairman: Sister M. Liguori, B.V.M., Mundelein 
College, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Bernard Mulvaney, C.S.V., Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C.; Eva J. Ross, Trinity College, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Time and Place — ’43 Convention: Chairman: Rev. Edward 
Kammer, C.M., De Paul University, Chicago, Ill.; Margaret M. 
Toole, College of Notre Dame, Baltimore, Md.; F. W. Grose, Notre 
Dame College, Cleveland, Ohio. 


In relation to the 1942 convention of the Society the executive- 
secretary would like to call to the attention of the members the fol- 
lowing statement by the President of the United States, Franklin 
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Delano Roosevelt: “I hope that wherever it is possible this year 
our great religious bodies will hold their customary national con- 
ferences and conventions.’ * 

¢ o 5 


The Social Science Research Council offers for the academic year 
1943-44, post-doctoral fellowships, pre-doctoral field fellowships, 
and grants-in-aid of research in the social sciences. Information con- 
cerning fellowships and grants-in-aid may be had from the secre- 
tary, Laura Barrett, 230 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sd + 5 


University of Notre Dame: Frank T. Flynn is now a Lieuten- 
ant (j.g.) in the U. S. Naval Reserve. 
S . 4 5 


Providence College: Rev. William R. Clark, O.P., is teaching 
extension courses in sociology in Newport, R. I.; Rev. Vincent C. 
Dore, O.P., is serving as chairman of the Rhode Island State Mini- 
mum Wage Board for Restaurants and Hotel-Restaurants. 


+ o e 


Catholic University: Rev. Daniel O’Connor, C.S.V., and M. 
Taylor Matthews are new additions to the department of sociology. 


Sd * Sd 


Nazareth College: The sociology club is sponsoring a series of 
monthly lectures on current events of interest to sociologists. 


¢ ¢ od 


Georgetown University: Andrew J. Kress is chairman of George- 
town Neighborhood Council for the current year. 


+ 5 ® 


University of Dayton: Edward A. Huth, assistant professor of 
sociology, is on leave of absence at Western Reserve University to 
complete his work on a Ph.D. Rev. Sigmar Von Fersen is taking his 
place. On November 5, 1942, the Rev. Francis J. Friedel, S.M., 
gave a paper at he Ohio College Registrar’s Association (Columbus) 
on the topic ‘Social Theory Goes To Work.”’ 


Sd a + 


Clarke College: A study was made of the family composition of 
one hundred freshmen at Clarke College. It was found that the 
average size of the Catholic families involved was 3.7. The provi- 
sional figure for the average size families in the U. S. as based on 
the 1940 census is 3.8. 


*In a letter to Rev. W. A. Fullenberger, D.D., quoted in the December, 
1942, World Convention Dates, p. 5. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 











A Study of War. By Quincy Wright. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1942. 2 vols. Pp. 1552. $15.00. 


This monumental Study of War incorporates nearly two decades 
of work by many scholars. In scope, in material presented, and in 
results obtained it is of outstanding preeminence. It combines a 
comprehensive grasp of war in its essential socio-political aspects 
with an encyclopedic richness of factual material. It is a most im- 
portant contribution to our knowledge of war. If one seeks a single 
work giving a well-rounded understanding of war in its historical, 
sociological, and political aspects, A Study of War is the answer. 

In the historical part of the Study, four stages or types of war 
— animal warfare, wars of primitive groups, wars among great 
civilizations, and wars of modern civilizations — are investigated 
with respect to their techniques, functions, theories, and drives. Mod- 
ern wars are also analyzed statistically in terms of their magnitude, 
frequency, casualties, duration, and so on. The results obtained by 
Wright and his associates in their quantitative analysis of war con- 
firm, by the way, all the essential results given in my Social and 
Cultural Dynamics (Volume 3) concerning the movement of war 
in time. 

Subsequent parts of the work deal with the basic problems of 
the causation and the control of war. Here in a detailed way, a large 
number of diverse factors are analyzed as to how they facilitate or 
inhibit war. The conclusions concerning the possibilities of an effi- 
cient control of war and of a warless world display the care of a 
scholar who fully realizes the complexity and difficulty of the prob- 
lem. They are free from the one-sidedness of both optimism and 
pessimism. 

As to the shortcomings of the work, they are also numerous. 
Some of these are unimportant; others are serious. Among the un- 
important defects are factual errors, repetitiousness, uneven competence 
in the various problems discussed, and the unnecessary inclusion of 
irrelevant material. There is a needless discussion of a large number 
of phenomena, such as semantics, sociological terminology, basic 
concepts of psychology, biology, history, sociology, law, and what 
not, — all of which do not directly concern the problem of war. 
The study is spread over practically the whole universe of human 
knowledge. Such a comprehensiveness inevitably becomes superficial, 
incidental, and even misleading on many points. 
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Among the serious defects are three, which are mutually interre- 
lated; (1) a conspicuous eclecticism; (2) the lack of a systematic and 
cogent theory of war; and (3) a consequent superficiality of the 
analytical parts of the work. The above noted comprehensiveness 
causes the author to make a futile attempt to put together widely 
different theories from semanticism, psychoanalysis, and sociology, 
not to mention the statistical and mechanistic approaches and the 
more specific theories (Toynbee’s cultural cycle, culture lag, etc.) 
which are also included. The result is not a synthesis, but rather a 
dumping together of various theories and facts. It is an encyclopedia 
of many theories and of many facts directly or indirectly related to 
war, rather than a systematic theory of war. 

These defects become especially clear in the central part of the 
work devoted to the analysis of the causation of war. In spite of the 
author's efforts, this problem remains poorly defined. Notwithstand- 
ing a long and detailed analysis of the problem, the reader is left as 
little enlightened about the causes of war as he was before. He is 
confronted with either the meaningless generalization that ‘“‘war has 
politico-technological, juro-ideological, socio-religious, and psycho- 
economic causes” (p. 739), to which are added elsewhere several 
biological and cosmic factors; or with the erroneous theory that 
political institutions lag behind technological processes in socio- 
cultural change. The first proposition does not get us anywhere in 
our knowledge of the causes of war. The second, along with other 
numerous ‘“‘specific-factor’’ theories, is misleading so far as single 
factors are stressed as predominantly or exclusively important. 

In a short review it is impossible to substantiate these charges, 
but any thoughtful reader can test their validity. by careful study of 
the work, especially of the second volume. (In my longer review- 
article of A Study of War in Ethics I shall give some substantiation 
of these criticisms.) In brief, in analytical respects the work is some- 
what disappointing. 

However, one cannot expect virtues unqualified by any short- 
comings in an important work. Only insignificant works are free 
from defects, since they are equally lacking in contributions. In 
spite of its shortcomings. Wright’s work remains a landmark in the 
literature on war and, as such, deserves the highest commendation. 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Harvard Univesity, Cambridge, Mass. 


Religion in Soviet Russta. By N. S. Timasheff. New York: Sheed 
and Ward. 1942. Pp. 171. $2.00. 


This is a superb contribution to American knowledge of an im- 
portant phase of Russian social development. We have long been 
aware of Russian religious trends in general; too few specialists have 
made it their business to give us accurate and unbiased reports on the 
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details of social degeneration in that country as reflected in its re- 
ligious policy. “Timasheff’s small volume must take its place beside 
the excellent studies of Father Edmund Walsh as a necessary refer- 
ence text on the Russian religious situation. 


There are so many splendid features of Timasheff’s work that 
the reviewer is hard put to find one more important than the others. 
He gives us an excellent survey of Russian religious history from 
its beginnings, weaving a whole that satisfies the curious mind; for 
instance, the genesis of the pre-revolutionary atheism that char- 
acterized a large part of the Russian intelligentsia is analyzed, and 
the false picture they gave the world of the state of the Orthodox 
Church before 1917 appears in corrected proportion. Timasheff has 
ample proof that the Russian Church was not a dead nor a dying 
thing in that year; the phenomenal popular revolt in favor of the 
Church that has dogged every attempt of the Communist Party to 
force it under gives a clear indication of the feelings of the masses. 

If anything, that is the chief value of his work, its documenta- 
tion almost exclusively from Communist journals and official reports. 
If for no other reason this book would be valuable. Besides the 
ample references, he gives us a bibliography selected with some care, 
worthwhile in itself. And his oneness of vision, the careful avoid- 
ance of the more controversial ground of Communist theory and 
Communist success, to concentrate on the important question of 
how religion has fared in Russia in the last quarter century, has re- 
sulted in a factual survey of the first importance. 


There is a good summary of Marxian dogma on religion in the 
opening chapter, together with a clear-eyed analysis of the duplicity 
with which the revolutionary leaders hid from the people their true 
aim of eradicating Russian culture and Russian life in favor of an 
artificial perversion, the Godless state. The attack on religion that 
followed is outlined in detail. It is a vicious enough and sad enough 
picture. What is more inspiring are the chapters on “The Resistance 
of the Believers’’ and ““The Recognition of a Failure.’’ The resist- 
ance of the people to the religious policy of the Kremlin tyrants was 
only sporadically active, especially in the shocked lull that followed 
the first atrocities: their passive resistance has been indomitable. 
Conversions have multiplied, especially from the ranks of the old in- 
telligentsia and the young Communists, to puzzle and exasperate the 
official class. Timasheff pictures the ingenuity of the people in at- 
tending outlawed services, the clever evasion of the oppressive laws 
on religion, the activities of the traveling priests and the hidden 
clergy, all drawn from official sources. More impressive to the 
sociologist is the resiliency of the old Church; forbidden under the 
czars a large sphere of social activity, it has stepped into the breach 
when the need arose and proved itself a social force of the first mag- 
nitude. Equally noteworthy is the growth of superstition and 
magical practices among the minority of the population that has been 
won over to the official creed. 
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If anything, Timasheff’s account of the earlier phases of the 
anti-religious campaign lacks color for all its gruesomeness. He has 
written more objectively than the horror of those years of official 
pogroms warrants. And he has necessarily restricted himself to the 
account as given by the official press, a story that glosses over the 
magnitude of the horror. Where he is excellent is in the summary 
of recent Communist policy, initiated in midsummer of 1939. That 
was an attempt to offset the effect on world opinion of the Russian 
alliance with Hitler by a partial compromise with the religious ele- 
ments of the population. Yaroslavsky and the League of Militant 
Atheists had to play the buffoon in swallowing their pronounce- 
ments, admitting the social virtues of Christianity and its place in 
building Russia. The League was even commissioned to combat 
the attempts of other Soviet agencies to suppress religion by ad- 
ministrative measures. Persecution was canalized: the Orthodox 
was tolerated, but not the Catholic body; the former are regarded 
as less dangerous than the latter, for the Church whose leaders are 
under the thumb of the Communist hierarchy can be controlled to 
some extent. 


But there has been no real change of heart on the part of the 
group in power; that much is clear from Timasheff’s account. 
Atheism is still the state religion; in February, 1940, the campaign 
to teach it in the schools was renewed. Religious propaganda is still 
almost completely repressed. The German attack brought a measure 
of increased toleration that was balanced with the express declara- 
tion that the change was to be temporary, and not a revision in funda- 
mental policy. The concessions have been at best precarious. A 
tyrant cannot grant one liberty without granting the others as well, 
and this the modern czars are unwilling to do. 


Timasheff’s account is restrained, too restrained. Even so, there 
is no cloaking the ingrained duplicity of the Communist leaders, 
fascist one day and lovers of labor the next. The broad picture the 
author presents gives us a pretty good insight into the indifference, 
even nausea, with which the rank and file party members regard 
the official anti-religious policy. But there is some weakness even in 
that picture, for it tends to obscure the vicious and implacable hatred 
of the clique in power for religion, the hatred which alone will ex- 
plain the cold-blooded strangulation of religion that took place 
whenever and wherever the government could enforce it. But let 
these defects go; what remains is a powerful indictment of inhu- 
manity that cannot be neglected by informed Americans. 


GERARD G. GRANT, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 
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A History of Social Thought. By Paul Hanly Furfey. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xiiit+468. $2.50. 


One might well question the possibility of treating such a vast 
subject adequately in a single volume. In the hands of the author, 
such a compression has been made. ‘“The history of social thought,” 
Father Furfey says (p. 2), ‘‘is the crystallized social experience of the 
race.... Social thought is a very inclusive term since it covers all 
thinking about human group activities.’ And ‘The history of so- 
cial thought will include the history of sociology, of economics, of 
political science and also the history of religions, of education, of 
philosophy and even of literature and other disciplines, so far as all 
these deal with group life’’ (p. 3). The author distinguishes social 
thought from social history thus (p. 4): ‘““The former deals with 
ideas; the latter, with events. Social history as such has no place in 
the present book, yet it is an important auxiliary for the light it 
throws on social thought.” 


The chapters following this introduction are a panorama of the 
historical and the most authentic of the pre-historical dogmas that 
have made the men and nations of and in that vast expanse of time. 
Primitive social thought is defined, or, more properly, located, in 
time. The significance of the data from archeology and from eth- 
nology in relation to this topic is ably discussed. The contributors 
and the contributions of the ancient near East, as discovered by arche- 
ology, and the data of the Old Testament are handled by the author 
with ease and certainty. It would be difficult to find a more scholarly 
and reverent analysis of Old Testament social thought. These chap- 
ters alone would make the work an invaluable adjunct to the li- 
brary of a Catholic teacher. The Sacred Scriptures are replete with 
materials on this subject, but few social historians handle them with 
any measure of competence. Either the texts are unintelligible, or 
their implications unpalatable, or, what is often the case, the books 
are treated lightly if not contemptuously by too many who have 
written on them. 


In dealing with the far East, the author again is in command of 
bis subject. His breadth of acquaintance with the languages and 
literature of and about the Orient from ancient times down to the 
present is phenomenal. Many volumes could be filled with a fuller 
treatment of the myriad of men and doctrines which, in spite of the 
compactness, are much more than merely catalogued here. 


In the combined subjects of the social thought of Greece and 
Rome and the social thought expressed in the New Testament, we 
have the elements which basically form European or western culture. 
The unique position of Christianity with reference to other religions 
can be evaluated only by one who comprehends the full import of its 
teachings. For this reason, the text surpasses in excellence anything 
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that has as yet come from the press. Whether or not the reader agrees 
with the author that: 


The essential element which gives unity to the Kingdom of 
God is the common supernatural life shared by Christ the King 
and the members of His Kingdom.... This sharing of the 
divine life by human beings has enormously important conse- 
quences. It means that they are raised to an order of being en- 
tirely above human nature. A society made of such members 
will not be a merely human society... . 

This is the fundamental fact which sharply distinguishes 
the social thought of the New Testament from all merely hu- 
man systems of social thought. Non-Catholic writers almost al- 
ways miss this point completely. They represent Christ as an 
attractive social leader Who like MoTzu taught the doctrine of 
universal love. They represent Him as One Who like Tiberius 
Gracchus upheld the rights of the underprivileged against a 
selfish minority. As a matter of fact He was all this but He was 
infinitely more. For He founded a society which quite trans- 
cends the possibilities of human nature, whose members share 
with Him a supernatural life, perform supernatural social acts, 
and are bound to one another and to Him by supernatural ties. 
This is the fundamental social doctrine of the New Testament. 
All other social doctrines flow from it (pp. 139-40). 


One must allow that this basic dogma motivates and still activates 
the Christian and, dynamic as it is, has changed the face of the earth. 


The chapters entitled, “Fathers to Medieval Synthesis’’» — a 
significant characterization — ‘‘The Rise of Bourgeois Naturalism, 
1274-1534,” a rise which occurred over the currents of spiritualism 
and supernaturalism that characterized the Ages of Faith, ‘“The Rise 
of Scientific Naturalism’’ and the new horizons thereby opened to 
men to whom “Nature in general like human nature, seemed arbi- 
trary, irregular and unpredictable’ (p. 209), and the application of 
the methods successfully used with material to questions involving 
human beings and the several subsequent historical chapters, are ex- 
pertly written. No significant event or development seems to have 
been missed. Most gratifying is the inclusion of a few of the great 
Catholic thinkers, such as Baron Wilhelm Emmanuel von Ketteler, 
and the Popes who have written on the social question. There is 
also a chapter of special interest to us entitled, ‘“The Rise of Academic 
Sociology.’’ The book concludes with a chapter entitled ‘‘Great 
Disillusionment, 1914-1939" and a reminder that 


Nothing shows more clearly the consequences of gross material- 
ism than the growth of a malign hatred which separates class 
from class, race from race and nation from nation. For, once 
man had adopted a selfish and crude materialistic philosophy, 
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there remained no secure foundation for the duty of loving 
one’s neighbor. The one supreme remedy for this tragic condi- 
tion is Christian charity, the virtue ‘‘which teaches us to see in 
those who suffer Christ Himself, and would have us love our 
brothers as Our Divine Saviour has loved us, that is, even to 
the sacrifice of ourselves, and, if need be of our very life.’’ It is 
only the practice of such charity which can save and reconstruct 
society in our own discouraged and disillusioned generation 
(pp. 404-405). 


Within this small volume, then, the author has compressed ad- 
mirably the monumental subject of his book. All irrelevant and im- 
material matter has been eliminated. Throughout there is sureness 
and certainty. One realizes that he is not reading a set of excerpts 
from other historians of social thought, but is reaping the benefits 
of Father Furfey’s phenomenal breadth of erudition. The style is 
remarkably light and easy to read. There is ample footnoting, and 
bibliographical materials are arranged as a Bibliographical Essay, pp. 
406-426, and divided according to chapter headings. From a purely 
scholarly standpoint, this text is far superior to any of the existing 
works of this subject. From a Catholic standpoint, it is, of course, 
free from all the objectionable materials that non-Catholic historians 
of social thought seem unable to avoid. The contents of this book 
should certainly be mastered by the senior student in the Sociology 
courses in our Catholic colleges. It is therefore recommended to un- 
dergraduates, to whom courses in the particular subject are, however, 
rarely offered. For graduate students, it is simply a ‘“‘must’’ book. 


SISTER MARY LIGUORI, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Ill. 


The Family tn a World at War. Ed. by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 1942. Pp. viiit298. 
$2.50. 


This is a symposium of unequal value. Like many another ad 
hoc effort designed to capture attention at periods of crisis, even its 
timeliness is questionable, since the picture it professes to outline is 
changing so rapidly. As a symposium it suffers from a more-than- 
equal lack of unity; many of the papers were obviously designed 
for other fora than the one Mrs. Gruenberg proposed. Thus Dr. 
Plant’s “‘Emotional Strains in Times of Crisis,"’ and Anna Rosen- 
berg’s ‘‘Social Security and the National Purpose’ are with diffi- 
culty fitted into the theme. Others, like Dr. Levy’s ‘““The Toll of 
Intolerance upon the Intolerant,’’ and Louise Stanley’s ““The Science 
of Nutrition at the Home Base’’ beat drums for interests other than 
the one with which Mrs. Gruenberg is directly concerned. Mrs. 
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Eleanor Roosevelt is present with something pleasantly vague, but 
fortunately to the point. One strongly suspects that the editor was 
at pains to assemble names rather than material. Certainly the index 
is studded with names very much in the public eye, General Hershey, 
Paul V. McNutt, Pearl S. Buck, et al., figures that capture attention 
but whose competence to speak on technical problems of family life 
is somewhat questionable. 


It is largely a woman’s book, and in that Mrs. Gruenberg is 
to be congratulated, for, beyond technical competence, a woman can 
write of the problems of the home with a sympathy all her own. 
So Susan Isaacs’ paper on British children, Doctor Eliot’s on woman's 
work in England, and Mrs. Fisher's ‘“‘A Challenge to American 
Women” lighten the book considerably. There is the expected 
emphasis upon the growing generation; in fact, with very little 
change in the general contents this might more properly have been 
a survey of youth’s position in the warring world. Three useful 
appendices bear upon youth problems, notably the advice ‘To 
Parents in Wartime,” issued by the United States Children’s Bureau. 
The Children’s Charter, another appendix, can find a place in any 
educational program for junior adolescents. 


There is in Mrs. Gruenberg’s own essay a refreshing vision of 
the need of a sound discipline, not only for war but for peace, in 
the training of the adolescent, and the assertion that freedom and 
discipline are not necessarily antagonistic terms. Clearly she sees 
how valuable, rather how essential, to democracy is the emphasis 
upon the importance of the family and the subordination of the 
state to the primary interests of the family which Catholic sociolo- 
gists have always cherished and which the totalitarians so thoroughly 
reject. Wisely she finds the key to the conflict between individual 
liberty and the pressing needs of the state in a sound family program, 
admitting that conflict within the family circle need not destroy a 
sound educational program there, provided such conflict is canalized 
into channels that will bring on a healthy positiveness in the adoles- 
cent. That is a refreshing relief from the saccharine school of ado- 
lescent nursing. One might wish that the tone of the book had 
adhered to that set by the director of the Child Study Association 
of America in her opening chapter. 


Uneven merit would seem to be a proper characterization of the 
symposium. ‘The suggestions in Anna Rosenberg’s paper are pre- 
cisely the ones that will have to be called to the national attention 
when interests are less fixed on the war: she points up the chief 
weaknesses of the security program with satisfying accuracy. Never- 
theless, one word of caution. The passion for uniformity that is 
hers can well lead to excessive paternalism if it is not wisely guided. 


GERARD G. GRANT, S.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago, Illinois 
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American Social Problems. By Mary Elizabeth Walsh. New York: 
Appleton-Century Co., 1942. Pp. xiit234. $2.00. 


In conjunction with similar manuals on economics, history, and 
government, this small handbook on some of the most important 
social problems of our day might perhaps form a basic text for a 
survey course in the social sciences, as offered in many colleges to- 
day. It should also prove useful as subsidiary reading matter in in- 
troductory sociology and social problems courses in our Catholic 
colleges and high schools. Obviously the very limitations of such a 
handbook constrained the author to leave untouched important top- 
ics and treatments, so that criticism on the score of omission and in- 
adequacy is out of place. 

There are thirteen short chapters, each followed by a very brief 
but annotated bibliography. Four introductory chapters discuss the 
nature of social problems; the approaches to the study of such prob- 
lems; Odum’'s classification of the various geographic regions of the 
United States; and certain features of our population. With this 
foundation laid, Dr. Walsh takes up the following topics: problems 
relating to immigration and race; problems of physical and mental 
health; the American family; the present economic régime; certain 
aspects of poverty; labor problems; the problem of crime. Chapter 
twelve on war and peace seems rather to skirt around the definite pos- 
sibility of a war’s being just. The final chapter, which is entitled 
“Current Philosophies of Social Reform,’’ discusses conservatism, 
liberalism, communism, fascism, and ‘‘social Catholicism.”’ 


Eva J. Ross 
Trinity College, Washington, D.C. 


The Plans of Men. By Leonard W. Doob. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. 411. $3.00. 


The book deals with the problem of planning, its possibilities, 
its varieties, and the conditions of its success. Planning is defined as 
‘the discovery of means to achieve a goal for particular people in a 
specific environment.’’ Successful planning demands, therefore, three 
kinds of knowledge: a knowledge of the people who will be affected; 
of the physical and social environments confronting these peoples; 
and of a goal to be achieved (p. 6). In conformity with this the 
author surveys the adequacy of our knowledge concerning the bio- 
logical, psychological, and social properties of man and his environ- 
ment and the success of planning in medicine, eugenics, contracep- 
tion (as based upon the biological knowledge) ; and many forms of 
planning based upon psychological and sociological knowledge of 
man, society, and culture. In this central part of the work a wide 
range of diversified plannings is outlined and analyzed: many forms 
of “individual planning,’’ and especially of ‘‘social planning” such 
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as highway planning, housing, community planning, public health 
planning, economic plannig, political planning, regional planning. 
The last part is devoted in a sense to a recapitulation of the problems 
and results obtained. 

The author’s conclusions concerning the possibility, success, and 
advisability of planning are summed up as follows: 


For better or for worse plans are being made and will have 
to be made. Although man’s ability to plan appears imperfect, 
his past failures do not offer eternal evidence against him or his 
plans. For planning is an ability that can be improved through 
experience. It may be that only future accomplishments in the 
field of planning can furnish retrospective proof of planning 
skill, but it seems reasonable to believe that master planning 
will always reveal human deficiencies most blatantly’’ (p. 354). 


An exceptionally broad conception of planning is a virtue, and, 
at the same time, a grave weakness of the book. It permits the author 
to view many forms of human activity, practically all purposive ac- 
tivities — as planning, which is rather sound. On the other hand, 
it necessitates a survey of almost all biological, psychological, social, 
philosophical, and other disciplines and their basic problems. Such 
an encyclopedic philandering of the author over all these fields can- 
not be anything but superficial. An enormous number of problems 
are touched, and none is analyzed in an adequate manner. A kind 
of fruitlessness is the result of this encyclopedic promenade over the 
universe of human knowledge. 

This is aggravated by the author's hedonistic-utilitarian stand- 
point in the problem of values and by his “‘psychoanalytical’’ posi- 
tion, viewing everything as ‘‘frustration and gratification.’’ His he- 
donistic utilitarianism comes out in his discussion of the goals or 
values to be achieved by planning. We are told that “‘it is human 
nature to seek the maximum of gratification and the minimum of 
frustration; a desirable value should be directed toward these inter- 
relaied ends.’” ‘‘Planning must free itself from absolutes....’’ If 
some planning promises to increase gratification of organic drives, of 
sexual urge, and of any other desire, ‘‘then no institution, no belief 
can be considered sacred or untouchable — it must be booted into 
the junk pile, if it can be so booted and if its continued existence is a 
source of frustration to specifiable people’ (pp. 156-159). Doob 
claims that such a criterion is neither hedonism nor utilitarianism and 
therefore is free from the objections against these. As a matter of 
fact it is the most primitive form of these, much more flat than, for 
instance, the utilitarianism of J. Bentham or the hedonism of Epi- 
curus. In addition, it is less developed than these and dodges en- 
tirely the grave implications which Bentham did not dodge and did 
try to solve by his ‘moral arithmetics.”’ Likewise an analysis of 
everything in terms of gratification and frustration (see, for instance, 
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Doob’s analysis of motives, psychology, and causes of war, pp. 
278 ff.) does not get us anywhere and does not give us any real 
knowledge of most of the phenomena he talks about. For these rea- 
sons the real contribution of the book to the problems of planning 
and of purposive activity is rather very modest. 


PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Single Woman. By Ruth Reed. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. 227. $2.00. 


This is an attractive, readable and stimulating book. Dr. Reed 
has chosen to treat her materials in such fashion that the general 
reader will find enjoyment in it and the social scientist will see be- 
hind its unassuming and restrained style the work of a competent so- 
ciologist who is deliberately withholding the details of an abundance 
of scientific evidence. There is a single footnote in the volume and 
no bibliography. The writer is exploring a new field and has no 
desire to impress her readers with her erudition by listing books and 
articles that would have little direct bearing on the matter under dis- 
cussion. 


A release from the Bureau of the Census for November 27, 1942, 
on the Marital status of the white population for states and large 
cities: 1940, indicates that there are more than four million single 
women in the United States over thirty years of age. Obviously this 
is an important section of our population and information concern- 
ing it will be of increasing value as the size of the group increases as 
a result of the war. Dr. Reed shows that she is fully aware of the 
limitations of her study not only as to the size of the group (three 
hundred and more were included), but also as to the validity of the 
information secured. Opinions expressed in personal interviews are 
not always entirely reliable; in some instances the person interviewed 
may not be conscious of her own rationalizations. There is no hint 
of emotional bias in the study nor is there any evidence of a desire 
to champion the cause of the single woman. Certain popular er- 
roneous views are pointed out from time to time, but always in a 
sober, quiet way. 

The author brings out the fact that the single woman makes a 
contribution to the institution of monogamous marriage and family 
life. It is significant to find this reiteration of the view asserted by 
Dr. F. W. Foerster some years ago in his Marriage and the Sex Prob- 
lem. It will be recalled that Dr. Foerster’s chapter on the value of 
the ascetic ideal interested students of the family everywhere by its 
clearcut refutation of the mistaken notion that the individual who 
lives a life “‘apart from the stream of family living’’ must perforce 
be a frustrated, warped personality who is a drag, if not a personal 
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hindrance to the immediate community and to society in general. 
Moreover, Dr. Reed wisely remarks that ‘‘the right of single women 
to make for themselves a satisfactory position in society is necessary 
in order to maintain the freedom of consent to marriage. For if sin- 
gle women are not free to make a tolerable existence for themselves, 
then marriage becomes to that degree compulsory for all women 
and the position of women in marriage is correspondingly lowered”’ 
(p. xii). 

Exaggerated individualism of past decades made individual de- 
velopment the highest goal of personal development and led some 
misguided women into exaggerated feminist movements. From this 
evil others have sprung and we see on every side ‘‘that false emanci- 
pation of women” as Pope Pius XI terms it. The dedication to a 
good outside herself and to the welfare of others is more immediate, 
in a sense easier, and more natural for the married woman than for 
the single woman. Dr. Reed admits this frankly, but she shows that 
the single woman can achieve worth and dignity in her own living 
and frequently contributes richly to the social good. 


The reasons the single woman gives for not marrying, where 
and how she makes her home, how she gets on with people and how 
she finds happiness in her own life are topics presented in the first 
half of the book which is under review; how the single woman 
makes her way, her relationship to children, how she recreates and 
studies, how she gets on with men and manages friendships with 
them are taken up in the second half. The final chapter, on the aged 
single woman is one of the most interesting in the book. The single 
woman has built up a protective pattern of interests and occupations 
that saves her from loneliness in her old age. ‘“‘She is not ‘surrounded 
by her children’ as was the matriarch of an earlier era. But neither is 
the married woman in contemporary America ‘surrounded’ by her 
family of one or two children when she is old. For in this country 
of much movement and high mobility the chances are that family 
members have found it difficult to maintain residence in the same 
area, to say nothing of the same home” (p. 226). 


Again and again within the covers of this book there is evidence 
of skilled research. In the section where possible dangers attendant 
on the adoption of a child by a single woman are discussed Dr. 
Reed reveals her deep understanding of women. By the constant 
use of understatement an atmosphere of dry humor is created that 
carries the reader lightly through page after page of close weighing 
of evidence and thoughtful analysis. If Lafcadio Hearn was right 
in maintaining that truthful accurate expression of simple truths is 
always literature, then Dr. Reed has made a contribution not only 
to sociology, but also to literature. 

SISTER M. HENRY, O.P. 
Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 
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Public Health Statistics. By Marguerite F. Hall. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, Inc., 1942. Pp. x+380. $5.50. 


This book may be recommended since most of the other texts in 
the field are outmoded and since it represents an excellent study of 
the field. 

It will probably be of chief importance in the fields of vital and 
public health statistics. But it cannot be overlooked by the biome- 
trician, demographer, and social statistician. Social statistics students 
can well use a knowledge of sources of error in population data, the 
standard million, the formation of rates and estimates of population, 
routine in vital statistics from the local registrar to the United States 
Census Bureau. 


Introductory material is given on the backgrounds of statistics 
and vital statistics, errors in population data, vital events, and a dis- 
cussion of the prerequisites to the application of statistical methods. 
Then techniques are given of tabular and graphical presentation, of 
making estimates of population, standard million, rates, life tables, 
averages, and of finding variability, probability, and reliability. 

The material has been tested in Dr. Hall’s classes at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Moreover, a mimeographed booklet incorporating 
the book content was used for several years. 


Probably this book could best be used in two semesters of two 
hour weekly classes. This is the case at the University of Michigan 
and at Marquette University. The first semester is an introductory 
one including tables, graphs, rates, standard million, life tables: the 
second semester has more advanced work on averages, measures of dis- 
persion, correlation, probability, and measures of reliability. Pos- 
sibly some such division might have been made in the book. Simple 
tables could be discussed the first semester with simple rules of ‘‘don’t 
box in the sides,’”’ “‘place totals on the top,’’ while more advanced 
and comprehensive treatment than given in the text could be re- 
served for later work on construction of intervals and testing the 
validity of tables. The use of semi-logarithmic paper could be taught 
the first semester and more detailed knowledge of logarithms the sec- 
ond. Probably arithmetic estimates of population would suffice be- 
ginners. 

The book is well-written, well-organized and planned. The for- 
mat is pleasing. The data are excellent and pertain to the subject at 
hand. The exercises are exceedingly practical and should aid in giv- 
ing the public health nurse knowledge of her community. 

Criticisms are merely points of omission and detail. Although 
vital and public health statisticians would stress the registration 
method, a rather startling omission is material concerning the back- 
ground and importance of the Census Bureau. The closely inte- 
grated statistical records of the Baltimore public health district sur- 
rounding Johns Hopkins University and Hospital would probably 
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be of interest to public health workers. Since logarithms are given, 
the appendix could well include logarithmic tables. Occasional ex~- 
amples such as on page 77 violate some of the rules of form. Pie 
or sector diagrams are disposed of in only one sentence. Informa- 
tion on census tracts might have been included. The bars on page 
62 might have better been labeled nativity ‘“‘of white race’’ and par- 
entage ‘‘of native born.’’ The use of 1930 census material is to be 
deplored, but exercises can be given with 1940 data. Bibliographical 
material is entierly lacking. Certainly Raymond Pearl’s excellent 
Introduction to Medical Biometry and Statistics (1940) should rate 
more than two footnotes referring to the 1930 edition. Moreover, 
the price of the book will be a problem to some students. 

Probably some of the 1940 census publications plus the Physt- 
cians’ Handbook on Birth and Death Registration should be owned 
by each student in addition. 

MARGUERITE REUsS 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Metaphysical Relation between Person and Liberty. By Rudolf 
John Harvey, O.F.M. Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1942. Pp. xiii+207. 


The purpose of this book is twofold: to investigate the subject 
of liberty in its extreme manifestations of historical liberalism and 
totalitarianism, and to evaluate these manifestations according to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas. 

The manifestation of historical liberalism and totalitarianism in 
the philosophical, political, and economic fields are exhibited in 
Chapters I and II respectively. The principles of criticism of liber- 
alism and totalitarianism are established in Chapter III. Personality, 
liberty, the common good, the proper understanding of the nature 
of these principles will, the author maintains, suffice to indicate the 
golden mean of which liberalism and totalitarianism are perverted 
extremes. Chapters IV and V critically measure the divergence of 
liberalism and totalitarianism in their philosophical, political, and 
economic dimensions from the mean of personality, liberty, and the 
common good. 


The author concludes: 


The supreme good of society is a final end in a given order, a 
finis ultimus, secundum quid. For in itself the common good 
is relative, subordinated, infravalent to an absolute end. Because 
it is identical in species with the natural good of the individual 
it must be a rational good. From the temporal viewpoint the 
natural good of the individual consists principally in virtue, 
which moderates the use of temporal goods, and secondarily, in 
the goods themselves. 
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Liberalism was infatuated with the variety of individuality. 
Totalitarianism is enamored with the uniformity of collec- 
tivity. Thomism is wedded inseparably to unity. Variety is 
dispersive and weakening. Uniformity is straitening and en- 
slaving. Unity is free and fruitful. 

Individualistic variety begins at the personal center and at- 
tacks the social circumference. Totalitarian uniformity begins 
at the social circumference and attacks the personal center. 
Thomistic unity, accepting the wholeness of person in the 
whole society, integrates one with the other. 

Liberalism saw man as a ship with the seven seas to choose 
from. But variety of courses will never bring a ship to any 
harbor. Totalitarianism sees man as a stone, immovable save 
through the transient action of the collectivity directing and 
impelling him in the way that he must go. Thomism sees man 
as a tree, rooted in the good earth and blessed by the dew of 
heaven, flowering with fruit. 

Science can shatter an atom, but it cannot annihilate spir- 
it; but until spirit is annihilated, person remains. Duress can- 
not force person for duress cannot touch it; its realm lies beyond 
the reach of force. Incommunicable, it is beyond the contami- 
nation of the propaganda which designs its surrender. A to- 
tality in unity, its essence is without need of the things which 
it might have to stoop to conquer (pp. 196-197). 


There can be no doubt about the timeliness of this dissertation. 
“Democracy” and “‘liberty,’”’ fighting words, need the clarification 
and justification which may exempt them from being ‘“‘full of sound 
and fury, having no meaning.’’ Nor can one doubt that Father 
Harvey has seized upon the points which do clarify, establish, and 
evaluate his three critical principles against the background of per- 
verted political theories. Liberals and totalitarians will of course 
find the dialectic of Chapter III unsatisfactory, and maybe it is too 
hopeful to expect anything different from them. 

The book is well printed though the type is rather small. A 
misprint on p. 68 must be infuriating to the author ‘‘Substance . . 
is that which can exist in and by itself as in a subject of inhaesion.”’ 
‘,.. as in a subject of inhaesion’’ was seen by the copyist as be- 
longing to ‘‘substance,’’ whereas it belongs to “accident.” 

GERARD SMITH, S.J. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 


The China that Was. By Nicholas Trigault, S.J., translated from 
the Latin by L. J. Gallagher, S.J. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company, 1942. Pp. xx+199. $2.25. 


When Father Trigault decided to preserve in Latin the Italian 
diary of the missionary Matthew Ricci, S.J., who labored in the 
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Orient during the latter 16th and early 17th century, he wrote in 
Latin an introduction to the four books. Father Gallagher has at 
last rendered into easy readable English, and Bruce Publishing 
Company has attractively produced a translation of this introduc- 
tion. We are indebted to the missionaries for so much of our ethno- 
logical data and to none more than to the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus who reported to their superiors so painstakingly and minute- 
ly. In the instant case, Father Trigault must have decided that the 
Ricci ‘‘Relations’’ were not sufficiently detailed and have thought 
it necessary to preface Ricci’s four books with another complete book. 
The result is a newsy, compact picture of the China we have always 
vaguely conjectured — China, a civilization, a culture, and yet, 
politically, little more than a geographical expression in the modern 
militaristic world. The resistance of the Chinese to recent invasions 
raises some doubt as to the veracity of the prediction: 


East is east and West is west, 
And never the twain shall meet. 


It is well, therefore, that we have secured to us a picture of The 
China That Was, and that is now passing. Throughout the diction 
is unlike that of modern ethnologists. It is naturally and probably 
necessarily quite faithful to the Latin, but this circumstance may 
somewhat modify its scientific value. For example, the chapter en- 
titled ““The Administration of the Chinese Republic’ is concerned 
precisely with the polity, the governmental form being anything but 
republican in our understandnig of the term. It is to be regretted 
from a scholarly standpoint that the translation was not bound in 
a single volume with a reprint of the original in some such manner 
as Thwaites has done with the valuable data on the early American 
missions. Substantially, however, we agree with the publisher that 
this 

is an extraordinary volume, affording an insight into the life 
and genius, the customs and the traditions which explain the 
courage, the tenacity, and the patriotism of the China of today 


and with the authors of the Preface when they tell us that the 
book is 


a scientific (sic) ethnological and, sociological study, an extra- 
ordinary presentation of Chinese life, and the first publication 
on the Orient to awaken the attention of Educational Europe 
to an academic interest in Chinese culture. 


SISTER MARY LIGUORI, B.V.M. 
Mundelein College, Chicago, IIl. 
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